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ABSTRACT 



Parents' Fair Share (PFS) was a national demonstration 
program to help low- income noncustodial parents find more stable and 
better-paying jobs, pay child support consistently, and become more involved 
parents. PFS provided the following services: employment and training 
services; peer support groups; voluntary mediation between parents; and 
modified child support enforcement. PFS ' s effectiveness was evaluated in 
1994-1996 by randomly assigning each of more than 5,500 fathers to PFS or a 
control group. PFS increased employment and earnings for the least-employable 
men but not for those who were more able to find work on their own. PFS 
encouraged some fathers to assume a more active parenting role. Men referred 
to PFS paid more child support than men in the control group. The following 
were among the recommendations regarding future programs: (1) structure the 

program to encourage longer-term participation and to include job retention 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 



services; (2) increase fathers' access to their children by involving 
custodial mothers in the programs and providing the fathers with legal 
services to gain visitation rights; and (3) mandate fathers’ participation 
employment -related activities to increase payments among low- income 
caseloads. (A discussion of PFS ' effects on children is appended. 
Thirty-three references and 11 publications from the PFS demonstration are 
listed.) (MN) 
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This report is based on research conducted for the Parents’ Fair Share 
Demonstration, a national demonstration project that combined job training 
and placement, peer support groups, and other services with the goal of 
increasing the earnings and child support payments of unemployed noncus- 
todial parents (usually fathers) of children on welfare, improving their 
parenting and communication skills, and providing an opportunity for them 
to participate more fully and effectively in the lives of their children. 
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(Fathers provide important financial 
and emotional support to their children. Yet 
low-income noncustodial fathers, with low 
wages and high rates of joblessness, often do 
not fulfill their parenting roles. The child sup- 
port system has not traditionally helped these 
men to do so, since its focus has been on 
securing financial support from fathers who 
can afford to pay. Meanwhile, fathers who can- 
not pay child support accumulate debts that 
can lead them to evade the system and its 
penalties altogether — and further limit their 
contact with their children. 

Parents’ Fair Share (PFS) was designed 
as an alternative to standard enforcement. 
Launched in 1994 in seven sites, PFS was a 
national demonstration program that aimed to 
help low-income noncustodial fathers find more 
stable and better-paying jobs, pay child support 
on a consistent basis, and become more involved 
parents. Funded by the organizations listed at 
the front of this monograph, PFS provided 
employment and training services, peer support 
groups, voluntary mediation between parents, 
and modified child support enforcement. 

Besides designing the PFS demonstration, 
MDRC evaluated it. Between 1994 and 1996, 
each of more than 5,500 fathers was randomly 
assigned to PFS or a control group, and the pro- 
gram’s effects were estimated by comparing how 
the two groups fared over a two-year period. This 
monograph synthesizes the demonstration’s key 
findings and uses them to formulate several rec- 
ommendations for the next generation of father- 
hood programs. 




o As a group, the fathers were very disadvan- 
taged, although some were able to find low-wage 
work fairly easily. PFS increased employment and 

o 




earnings for the least-employable men but not 
for the men who were more able to find work on 
their own. Most participated in job club services, 
but fewer than expected took part in skill-build- 
ing activities. 

o PFS encouraged some fathers, particularly 
those who were least involved initially, to take a 
more active parenting role. Many of the fathers 
visited their children regularly, although few had 
legal visitation agreements. There were modest 
increases in parental conflict over child-rearing 
decisions, and some mothers restricted the 
fathers’ access to their children. 

o Men referred to the PFS program paid 
more child support than men in the control 
group. The process of assessing eligibility uncov- 
ered a fair amount of employment, which dis- 
qualified some fathers from participation but 
which led, nonetheless, to increased child sup- 
port payments. 



Recoinr™^ ffoi r Future 

Programs 

o How to increase employment and earnings: 

Structure the program to encourage longer-term 
participation and to include job-retention ser- 
vices. Provide the fathers who cannot find private 
sector employment with community service jobs 
or stipends, or combine part-time work with 
training. Use providers who have experience 
working with very disadvantaged clients. Earmark 
adequate funding for employment services. 

o How to increase parental involvement: 

Increase fathers’ access to their children by 
involving custodial mothers in the programs and 
providing the fathers with legal services to gain 
visitation rights. Be aware of the potential for 
increased parental conflict. 

o How to increase child support payments: 

Mandate fathers’ participation in employment- 
related activities to increase payments among 
low-income caseloads. Encourage active partner- 
ship of fatherhood programs with the child sup- 
port system. 
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The Parents’ Fair Share (PFS) 
Demonstration was both pathbreaking and 
ambitious when it began in 1994. Targeted at 
low-income noncustodial fathers of children 
receiving welfare, the program was designed 
to help the fathers find stable and better-pay- 
ing jobs, pay child support on a consistent 
basis, and assume a fuller and more responsi- 
ble role in their children’s lives. At the time, 
very litde was known about this group of men 
and what might work to help them, and few 
initiatives had sought to address simultane- 
ously their problems relating to low earnings, 
child support, and family involvement. PFS 
was also unusual in being one of the few pro- 
grams of its type to be rigorously evaluated 
using an experimental design. A series of ear- 
lier documents has reported on the effects of 
the program. This monograph aims to syn- 
thesize the key findings from the PFS 
Demonstration and to distill lessons from the 
PFS experience. 

As the monograph shows, we learned a 
lot from PFS. We learned about the men 
themselves: Low-income noncustodial fathers 
are a disadvantaged group. Many live on the 
edge of poverty and face severe barriers to 
finding jobs, while those who can find work 
typically hold low-wage or temporary jobs. 
Despite their low, irregular income, many of 
these fathers are quite involved in their chil- 
dren’s lives and, when they can, provide 
financial and other kinds of support. We also 
learned about providing services to these 
fathers: Some services, such as peer support, 
proved to be very important and valuable to 
the men and became the focal point of the 
program. Other services, such as skill-build- 
ing, were hard to implement because the 




providers had litde experience working with 
such a disadvantaged group; it was difficult to 
find employers willing to hire the men, and 
the providers were not equipped to deal with 
the circumstances of men who often were 
simply trying to make it from one day to the 
next. Finally, we learned about the challenges 
of implemendng a program like PFS, which 
involves the partnership of various agencies 
with different goals, and about the difficulty 
of recruidng low-income fathers into such a 
program. 

This monograph uses what we’ve 
learned from PFS to suggest several lessons 
for the next generation of programs for 
fathers. The fatherhood field is growing by 
leaps and bounds, reflecting the increasing 
commitment of community leaders and 
policymakers to help low-income men reach 
their full potendal as fathers. The lessons 
from the PFS Demonstradon take us one step 
further in the search to find what works. 

Judith M. Gueron 

President 
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Half of all children in America today 
will live apart from their fathers at some 
point in childhood. Many will never live 
with them. Such is the changing face of 
the American family, a result of rising rates 
of divorce and childbearing outside mar- 
riage over the past several decades, which 
have led society to rethink the nodon of 
what it means to be a family and to make 
room for types that may not fit the tradi- 
tional definition. But what does it mean 
to be a father in this new landscape? 

For a long time, fathers have played 
little role in the national dialogue on 
single-parent families, except as the focus 
of child support enforcement. 

Policy discussions today have a new 
focus on “fatherhood” in the fuller sense 
of the word. Policymakers, researchers, and 
advocates have begun to look more closely at 
fathers and how they contribute to their chil- 
dren’s well-being. The emerging consensus is 
that fathers matter more than was earlier rec- 
ognized: Children are better off when their 
fathers are involved both emotionally and 
financially in their lives. 1 This consensus has 
generated great interest in helping men — 
particularly, low-income noncustodial fathers 
— become better parents. 

Unfortunately, many low-income 
fathers face tremendous obstacles in fulfilling 
their role, because they have little to offer 
their children financially. Economic trends 
over the past three decades — including 
the shift in employment from manufacturing 
toward higher-skilled jobs and the movement 
of jobs from the inner cities — have 



. ^ 1. Amato and Gilbreth, 1999; Knox, 1996; 

ERfC on 1999 



significantly worsened the labor market 
prospects of less-educated men. They were 
one of the few groups whose inflation-adjust- 
ed earnings fell between the early 1970s and 
the 1990s. 2 And although they have benefited 
somewhat from the recent economic expan- 
sion, they have been one of the last groups 
to do so. 

Adding to the problems of low-income 
men is that society’s definition of “father ” 
is still strongly tied to the ability to provide 
financial support. As a result, many fathers 
with little to contribute monetarily are 
reluctant to be involved with their children 
in other ways. To be fair, there will always 
be fathers, rich and poor, who choose not 
to support their children, and child support 
enforcement is designed to make sure that 
they do. Ironically, however, for low-income 
men, child support enforcement may 
create another obstacle to fulfilling their 
roles as parents. 

The child support system has been 
dramatically strengthened over the past two 
decades. Several rounds of federal legislation 
have given states a variety of new tools to 
enforce support payments — such as wage 
withholding, paternity testing, and the recent 
Directory of New Hires, under which all 
employers must report new employees to 
the child support enforcement system. These 
policies have increased collections for many 
mothers, but largely from fathers who have 
stable jobs and can afford to pay. The policies 
have not worked well for poor fathers and 
mothers. Poor fathers often face child sup- 
port orders that are set at levels they cannot 




2. Gottschalk, 1997; Bound and Freeman, 1992. 
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pay; their orders are rarely modified during 
periods of unemployment; and so they accu- 
mulate unrealistic levels of debt for past peri- 
ods of nonpayment. When they do pay child 
support, most of the money is kept by the 
state to offset the mothers’ welfare costs. This 
approach is not effective for men who cannot 
afford to pay, and it may even be counterpro- 
ductive: When fathers can pay, they have litde 
incentive to do so, since none of the money 
goes to the family; and their inability to pay 
con sis ten dy, along with the large arrearages 
they owe, may motivate them to evade the 
child support system by losing contact with 
their families and moving out of the formal 
job market into the underground economy. 
Historically, the child support system has had 
the capacity to punish fathers for nonpay- 
ment, but it has offered no strategy to help 
them become payers of child support. 

The day-to-day activities of child sup- 
port administrators and family court judges 
reflect this reality. When a noncustodial 
father is brought in and claims that he is 
unable to pay support, staff can either threat- 
en jail to coerce payment or send him away 
with an order to seek work. The first option 
works for men who can afford to pay, but 
neither option works for those truly unable 
to pay. The agencies and courts have no way 
to sort the unwilling from the unable — or to 
work constructively with the latter. 

Parents’ Fair Share (PFS) was designed 
to be a third option: In exchange for cooper- 
ating with the child support system, the pro- 
gram offered fathers services to help them 
find more stable and better-paying jobs, to 
pay child support consistently, and to become 
more involved parents. PFS operated as a 
demonstration in seven sites around the 
country and was designed to test the effects 
roviding employment and training and 



other services to low-income noncustodial 
parents . 3 The underlying assumptions of the 
program were that when fathers are support- 
ed in playing an active role in their children’s 
lives, when they have gainful employment, 
and when the system responds appropriately 
to their changing circumstances, they are 
more likely to pay child support. The pro- 
gram not only gave the child support system 
a constructive way to deal with low-income 
fathers but also helped the system to distin- 
guish between men who were unwilling as 
opposed to unable to pay. Fathers who were 
hiding their employment found it difficult 
to do so for long, because those who were 
enrolled in PFS were required to participate 
in its services. In this way, the program was 
able to focus services on the men who most 
needed them. 

This monograph summarizes the 
lessons learned from the PFS Demonstration. 
The program was evaluated in a series of ear- 
lier reports that assessed its effects on the 
fathers’ employment, earnings, child support 
payments, and involvement with their chil- 
dren . 4 The findings from the evaluation 
provide useful information about poor 
fathers, their needs, and what services might 
work to help them. For example, the circum- 
stances of the fathers in the study varied. 
Although as a group they were very disadvan- 
taged, with low incomes and education levels, 
some found work fairly easily, while others 
suffered long periods of unemployment. 
Some fathers visited their children quite 
frequently, while others visited very little. 
These data help to dispel myths that all low- 



3. The word “father" is used throughout the text 
because more than 95 percent of the noncustodial par- 
ents in the demonstration were men. 

4. The complete list of publications from the PFS 
Demonstration appears on page 38. 
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income noncustodial fathers are unemploy- 
able and uninvolved. But they also point to 
the difficulty of serving such a diverse group. 
Although PFS did encourage more fathers to 
make child support payments, it was only 
modesdy successful on the other two fronts: 

It increased earnings only among fathers 
with the worst labor market prospects, and it 
increased visitation with children only among 
fathers who were the least involved initially. 
The findings also highlight the challenges 
of implementing and sustaining a program of 
this type. PFS called for various local agen- 
cies, including the child support agency and 
employment and training providers, to work 
together in providing services to the men. 
Some services were more difficult to put 
in place than others, and sustaining the part- 
nership of such diverse agencies proved 
challenging. 

Although there is growing interest 
across the country in designing programs to 
help low-income fathers contribute to their 
children’s well-being, there is also still much 
to learn about how to accomplish this goal. 
The current momentum in the fatherhood 
field creates an exciting opportunity to test 
new approaches. When PFS started in the 
early 1990s, it was the first large-scale attempt 
to address the interrelated issues of fathers’ 
involvement, unemployment, and child 
support payments. Today, hundreds of 
fatherhood programs can be found. Some are 
small, community-based programs initiated 
and supported by state or local governments, 
while others are large-scale, nationwide initia- 
tives, such as the Responsible Fatherhood 



Demonstration run by the Office of Child 
Support Enforcement and the Partners for 
Fragile Families Demonstration operating in 
several states (described below). The growth 
in programs for low-income fathers reflects in 
part the availability of new funding sources 
that until recently were not available to serve 
this population. For example, one provision 
of the 1996 welfare reform law allows states 
to use some funds from their welfare block 
grant (referred to as Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families, or TANF) for fatherhood 
programs. 

Despite the abundance of programs, 
this is still a new area in terms of finding out 
what works and what doesn’t. Few program 
models have been rigorously tested. 

Moreover, although stereotypes about poor 
noncustodial fathers abound, there is still a 
lot to learn. For example, what types of rela- 
tionships do they have with their children 
and with the mothers of their children? Do 
they want to be involved as parents, and, if so, 
why aren’t they? What factors hinder their 
ability to find and keep jobs? What types of 
services are likely to help them advance to 
better jobs and develop solid relationships 
with their children? And how should services 
be structured — for example, should the 
child support system be involved, and should 
custodial mothers be involved? The PFS 
Demonstration, evaluated using a random 
assignment research design, provides unusu- 
ally rigorous information about such ques- 
tions and allows the next generation of 
fatherhood programs to build on its lessons. 
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PARENTS' FADR SHAKE 

The PFS Demonstration was a path- 
breaking and ambitious initiative when it 
started in the early 1990s. It was the first 
program that targeted employment and 
training services to low-income noncustodi- 
al parents (the vast majority of whom are 
fathers) and the first program to be evalu- 
ated in a large-scale study. At the time, very 
little was known about this group of men 
and what might work to help them. The 
program’s goals were to increase these 
fathers’ earnings, to increase their child 
support payments, to help them become 
more involved parents, and ultimately, 
through these effects, to improve the lives 
of their children. 

The program also posed a host of 
operational challenges, such as linking child 
support enforcement with employment and 
training providers. The pilot phase, from 
1992 to 1993, was designed to test the feasibil- 
ity of operating this type of program. Results 
from the pilot led to a full-scale evaluation, 
started in 1994 in seven sites, that was 
designed to rigorously test whether the pro- 
gram met its goals. The demonstration was 
managed and evaluated by the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) and was funded by a group of pri- 
vate foundations, federal agencies, and the 
participating states. 

PFS grew out of the Family Support Act 
of 1988, legislation aimed at improving the 
economic status of children and parents 
receiving welfare. Central to the bill was the 
idea of “mutual obligation” — that parents 
must be the primary supporters of their chil- 
dren but also that the government should 
provide services and supports to help parents 




become self-sufficient. For mothers, the gov- 
ernment’s obligation meant increased spend- 
ing for employment and training programs 
for welfare recipients; for fathers, it meant 
increased standardization of, and spending 
for, child support enforcement. However, in 
recognition that tougher enforcement would 
probably not work for fathers with poor labor 
market prospects, the act also included a 
provision to allow a group of states to offer 
employment and training services to low- 
income noncustodial parents. This provision 
sought to test whether the employment and 
training services that had been found to be 
effective for mothers receiving welfare might 
also help fathers. PFS was authorized by the 
act as a means of formally evaluating these 
programs. 



TTIhe (Program GVtodleO 

To be eligible for PFS, fathers had to 
be under- or unemployed and have child 
support orders in place but not be making 
regular payments. In addition, the children 
for whom they owed support had to be cur- 
rent or past recipients of welfare. In most 
cases, the men were referred to the program 
during court hearings or appointments 
scheduled by child support agencies. Some 
hearings were part of normal child support 
practice, and some were held specifically to 
determine whether nonpaying fathers were 
eligible for PFS. For the men who were 
referred to the program, participation in the 
PFS core activities was mandatory, and 
fathers were expected to participate until 
they found a job and started paying child 
support. Those who failed to participate were 
referred back to the child support agency for 

A 
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follow-up, which sometimes led to an addi- 
tional court hearing. 

The PFS program comprised four key 
components: 

oPeer support. Structured around a 

5 

“Responsible Fatherhood Curriculum” and 
run by trained facilitators, peer support ses- 
sions covered a range of topics, including 
parental roles and responsibilities, relation- 
ships, managing anger, and coping with prob- 
lems on the job. The purpose of peer support 
was to inform participants about their rights 
and obligations as noncustodial fathers, to 
teach positive parenting skills, and to teach 
skills designed to help them stay employed. 

o Employment and training. This compo- 
nent was designed to help the fathers secure 
long-term, stable jobs at wage rates that would 
allow them to support themselves and their 
children. Program sites were encouraged to 
offer a variety of services, including job 
search assistance, job club sessions, skills 
training, basic education, and on-the-job 
training. 

o Enhanced child support enforcement. 

Although the child support system already 
had the means to enforce payments, local 
child support agencies in each site were asked 
to go beyond their traditional way of doing 
business. The biggest change was to focus 
more attention on cases that had typically 
received low priority — low-income, unem- 
ployed men. Sites were also expected to insti- 
tute several new procedures, such as lowering 
the fathers’ child support orders while they 
participated in PFS, coordinating with PFS 
service providers, and quickly modifying 
support orders when the fathers found 
employment or failed to comply with PFS 
requirements. 

o Mediation. A father’s payment of child 
support and involvement with his children 
are influenced by his relationship with the 



5. The latest version of the curriculum (Hayes, 
)) is available from MDRC at www.mdrc.org. 



custodial mother, which often includes dis- 
agreements about visits, household spending, 
child rearing, and the roles of other adults in 
the household. Sites were required to provide 
services, modeled on those used in divorce 
cases, to help parents mediate such differ- 
ences. Participation in this component was 
voluntary. 

After attending an orientation session 
and meeting with their case managers, the 
fathers typically started their participation in 
the program with peer support, which was 
designed to take place two or three times per 
week for about six to eight weeks. Upon com- 
pleting a minimum number of sessions, they 
moved on to either a job search or an educa- 
tion and training component. Some sites 
offered peer support and job-related services 
concurrently, and most sites did so by the end 
of the demonstration, as it became apparent 
that the men could not afford to be out of 
the labor market for long. 



The SCey Agjemides 

Because PFS provided such a diverse 
set of services, the program rested on local 
partnerships among child support agencies, 

employment and training providers, and 

. . 6 

community-based service organizations. 

The child support agency provided enhanced 
enforcement and was responsible for identify- 
ing and bringing in eligible fathers, and the 
other partners provided the PFS services. 

One of the partners assumed the role of local 
“lead” agency. When the lead was a service 
provider, it often housed the initial services 
and came to be identified as the physical 
“home” for PFS. When the child support 
agency was the lead, it contracted out initial 
PFS services to a nonprofit organization. 

6. In some sites, state human service agencies were 
also partners. 
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The collaboration among diverse 
agencies posed several challenges, since the 
three main partners — the child support 
agencies, the employment and training 
providers, and the community-based social 
service organizations — had not typically 
worked together in the past and often had to 
develop new procedures and practices specif- 
ic to PFS. The child support agencies, for 
example, had to change from a focus on max- 
imizing collections of support payments to 
one that allowed the fathers’ obligations to be 
reduced while they participated in the pro- 
gram. The employment and training services 
were provided by outside organizations, such 
as community colleges and providers funded 
through the Job Training and Partnership Act 
(JTPA). Although JTPA agencies had a long 
history of providing employment and training 
services, most of their participants had volun- 
teered or been welfare recipients; the agen- 
cies had limited experience working with very 
disadvantaged men. Moreover, PFS asked 
them to offer these men a fairly broad array 
of services, such as on-the-job training slots. 
Finally, the community-based organizations, 
whose missions centered on advocating tor 
low-income families, were now asked to devel- 
op a working relationship with child support 
staff and to report the fathers’ employment 
or non compliance to that agency. 

Tlh© E^aiDiuicQltooirQ 

The PFS Demonstration operated 
in seven sites: Los Angeles, California; 
Jacksonville, Florida; Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Trenton, New Jersey; Dayton, Ohio; and 
Memphis, Tennessee. From 1994 to 1996, 
over 5,500 noncustodial parents who were 
found eligible for PFS were randomly 

0 



assigned either to a PFS group that was 
referred to the program or to a control group 
that was not. The effects of the program are 
estimated by comparing the two groups’ 
outcomes over time. The random assignment 
research design provided a powerful and 
reliable method for estimating the program’s 
effects: Because each father was assigned at 
random to one or the other group, the two 
groups did not differ in terms of employ- 
ment, child support, or parental involvement 
when the program started. 

The program’s effects on fathers’ 
employment, earnings, and child support pay- 
ments were assessed using data provided by 
the states’ unemployment insurance (UI) sys- 
tems and by child support agencies. These 
data are available for each father for the two 
years after he entered the program, that is, 
from the point at which he was randomly 
assigned to the PFS or the control group. 
Surveys were also administered to a randomly 
selected subset of the fathers and to a group 
of custodial mothers who were associated 
with the men in the evaluation. The surveys 
were conducted one year after each father 
entered the program and include data on the 
fathers’ employment and earnings, as report- 
ed by the men themselves, and data on the 
fathers’ visitation and informal support, as 
reported by the custodial mothers. Data are 
available for 553 fathers from the noncustodi- 
al parent survey and 2,005 custodial mothers 
from the custodial parent survey. For fathers 
who owed support for more than one child, 
data on child support payments and visitation 
refer to the youngest child owed support. 
Finally, data are also available from an ethno- 



7. Data on visitation and informal support were also 
collected by the survey of fathers, and results are pre- 
sented in an earlier report (Knox and Redcross, 2000) . 
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graphic study that tracked and interviewed 
over 30 men in the PFS group during their 
time in the program. 8 



The Foirndfiiragis Sim Brief 

The PFS evaluation measured the 
program’s effects on a range of outcomes and 
provides important information about the 
fathers and the challenges of implemendng a 
comprehensive program that required the 
cooperation of diverse agencies. The charac- 
teristics of the fathers, the majority of whom 
were black or Hispanic, highlighted several 
challenges in serving them. On the one hand, 
most had limited education, and many had 
arrest records; many lived on the edge of 
poverty, with litde access to public assistance 
or employment and training programs; and 
many had no stable place to live. Thus, this 
group was a very disadvantaged segment of 
the noncustodial father population, although 
probably not the most disadvantaged, since 
one of the eligibility criteria for PFS was hav- 
ing a child support order in place. Custodial 
mothers who have obtained child support 
awards tend to have higher educadon levels 
and incomes than those who have not, sug- 
gesting that the fathers with orders might also 
be less disadvantaged than those without 
orders. 9 

On the other hand, there was a fair 
amount of diversity among the fathers in the 
outcomes the program was intended to affect. 
For example, some of the men were able to 
find jobs, albeit low-wage jobs, on their own, 
while others were more disconnected from 
the mainstream labor market. Also, many of 
the men were already quite involved in their 



8. Johnson, Levine, and Doolittle, 1999. 

9. Hanson, Garfinkel, McLanahan, and 




children’s lives, contrary to popular percep- 
tion, while others had very little contact. 
Although most of the men expressed a strong 
commitment to their children, many were 
hindered in their efforts to be an effective 
parent, often because their own fathers had 
not been involved parents. 



Employment and Earnings 

o PFS increased employment rates and 
earnings for the most-disadvantaged men. 

Some of the men were able to find jobs 
on their own, and the program did not typi- 
cally succeed in helping them get better jobs. 
However, PFS increased employment and 
earnings for the men with more severe 
employment barriers — specifically, for those 
with no high school diploma and those with 
little recent work experience. 

o Most of the men participated in job 
search services, but fewer than expected 
participated in skill-building activities. 

The sites were encouraged to offer a 
variety of employment and training services 
in order to meet the diversity of the fathers’ 
circumstances. However, skill-building activi- 
ties, particularly on-the-job training slots, 
proved difficult for the sites to develop, in 
part because providers had little experience 
working with very disadvantaged clients. 

The men in PFS were a “difficult-to-employ” 
group because of their backgrounds — 
making employers reluctant to hire them — 
and because of the poverty and instability 
they faced in their daily lives, which often 
limited their ability to benefit from the 
program’s services. In many cases, employ- 
ment and training providers were not able 
to develop effective practices to address 
these issues. 
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Fathers 9 Involvement 

o PFS did not generally affect fathers’ 
level of involvement with their children, but it 
did increase involvement among those who 
were least involved initially. 

As a result of PFS, some fathers took 
a more active role in parenting — primarily, 
those who had been the least likely to visit 
their children when the program began. 

On average, however, the program did not 
increase fathers’ levels of visitation. 



Child Support 

o Bringing in low-income noncustodial 
fathers to assess their eligibility for PFS 
increased child support payments. For the 
fathers who were found eligible, PFS also 
increased child support payment rates. 

Bringing in fathers to determine their 
eligibility for the program required child sup- 
port staff to deal with child support cases that 
they normally would not handle: fathers 
without known employment or income. This 
process uncovered a fair amount of unreport- 
ed employment and led to an increase in 
child support payments. In addition, for 
fathers who were found eligible for and in 
need of PFS services, the sites were able to 
change their usual way of doing business by 
lowering child support orders while the men 
were in the program and modifying the 
orders when the men left the program or 
found a job. The PFS package of services led 
more men to pay support than would have 
otherwise; that is, the PFS fathers paid more 
often than the fathers in the control group. 



O 




Recruitment and Collaboration 

o Initially, some sites fell short of their 
enrollment goals, which affected the provi- 
sion of services that were delivered in group 
settings. Implementing PFS itself was also a 
challenge, requiring continuous attention by 
management to sustain the partnerships of 
agencies and the new methods of delivering 
services. 

The number of fathers enrolled in 
PFS depended on three factors: the number 
of fathers in the caseload who were identified 
as potentially eligible for PFS; the number of 
these men who came in for hearings; and, 
among those who appeared, the number 
who were, in fact, eligible. All sites struggled 
to meet their initial enrollment goals, and 
falling short of the goals sometimes negatively 
affected the delivery of such services as peer 
support and job club, both of which depend 
on group processes. These enrollment prob- 
lems added to the significant challenges man- 
agers already faced, given that PFS required 
close cooperation among agencies that had 
not typically worked together and that often 
had competing missions. In the early phases 
of the program, tensions among the agencies 
about their new roles often weakened the 
coordination of services. Overcoming these 
difficulties required managers’ continuous 
monitoring and commitment. Most sites were 
eventually able to reach their recruitment 
and participation goals, and several invented 
new approaches to meeting these goals 
that have had lasting effects on program 
operations. 
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The Mexft (GeDnera^DOtm off 
Programs ffor Fathers 

The “fatherhood field” has grown 
dramatically over the past several years. 

Across the country, literally hundreds of 
programs are being run, funded by local 
foundations, community-based organizations, 
or governments. The programs vary in their 
scale, the types of men they serve, and the 
services they provide, but they generally all 
focus on employment, parenting, and/or 
child support. Several of the most prominent 
programs are those being run as part of larg- 
er-scale demonstrations. The Partners for 
Fragile Families Demonstration — started in 
2000 under waivers provided by the federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement 
(OCSE) and administered by the National 
Center for Strategic Nonprofit Planning 
and Community Leadership — includes 
programs across 10 states. The demonstration 
is designed to provide employment, health, 
and social services in an effort to help young, 
low-income noncustodial fathers build better 
relationships with their children and develop 
better parenting partnerships with the 
mothers of their children. Each of the 
programs involves collaboration between 
the local child support agency and communi- 
ty-based organizations. Related to this 
demonstration is the Fragile Families and 
Child Well-Being Study, which is tracking a 
sample of unwed fathers and mothers in 20 
cities around the country for several years 
after the birth of their child. The study will 
provide useful information about the nature 
of relationships in low-income families and 
what factors, including child support and 



other policies, help such families stay 
together. 1 ' 

OCSE has also funded the Responsible 
Fatherhood Demonstration projects in eight 
states. Started in 1997, the program's goals 
are to increase noncustodial fathers' employ- 
ment and earnings and help them become 
more involved parents. This program, too, 
depends on partnerships of child support 
agencies and local providers to offer employ- 
ment and training services, case manage- 
ment, services to increase fathers' access to 
their children and visitation, and enhanced 
child support enforcement. 

More such programs are likely to be 
developed in the future, given the existence 
of new funding sources available to serve low- 
income noncustodial fathers. As part of the 
welfare reform law of 1996, for example, 
Congress allows states to use some of their 
TANF funds to provide employment services 
to this population; over half the states have 
used this option to start programs for fathers. 
The welfare law also allows states to order 
noncustodial fathers who are not paying 
child support to participate in employment 
and training programs. The recent Welfare- 
to-Work grant program, funded by the 
Department of Labor, also provides funding 
to programs for fathers. Although the pro- 
gram's general purpose is to help hard- 
to-employ welfare recipients find and keep 
jobs, low-income noncustodial fathers are 
included as an eligible target group. A num- 
ber of states have used Welfare-to-Work funds 
to develop programs for fathers. 

Many of the existing fatherhood pro- 
grams have goals that are similar to those 
of PFS and involve the same agency partner- 



O 



10. The term “fragile families” is used to denote the 
precarious nature of the unions among many low- 



>me unwed parents; see Mincy, 1998. 



11. McLanahan and Garfmkel, 2000. 
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ships and similar services. Programs that are 
currently operating can learn from the expe- 
rience of PFS, and those that are being evalu- 
ated will add to our knowledge of what works 
for fathers. The following sections present 
the PFS findings in more detail, drawing from 
the earlier implementation and impact 
reports as well as from longitudinal ethno- 
graphic research, which provides a detailed 

portrait of the lives of over 30 fathers who 

12 

were enrolled in PFS. The sections are orga- 
nized around the themes outlined above: 
employment and earnings, fathers’ involve- 
ment, child support, and recruitment and 
collaboration. The final section offers con- 
cluding thoughts about the challenges that 
lie ahead for the child support system and for 
fatherhood programs. 



12. See the earlier reports, listed on page 38, for 
the complete results. Although the results shown here 
are drawn largely from the earlier reports, in a few cases 
they cover a longer-term follow-up period using more 
O cent data. Updated results are available on request. 



EIWflPILOVIWflEWnr 

E^IMODIftlKSS 

The goal of PFS’s employment and 
training activities was to help the fathers 
get stable jobs at wage levels that would 
allow them to support themselves and their 
children. This was challenging for several 
reasons. First, although several types of ser- 
vices have increased employment among 
single mothers (usually welfare recipients), 
successes for low-income men have been 
few and far between. Second, some of the 
men can find work on their own, although 
it is often in temporary and low-wage jobs. 
For PFS to have an effect on low-income 
fathers, it had to go beyond helping them 
find jobs to helping them find better-pay- 
ing jobs, which has traditionally been hard 
to do for any group. To address these chal- 
lenges, sites were encouraged to offer a 
wide array of services, including those that 
would help the men earn income quickly 
(job search) and those that would provide 
opportunities to earn income and enhance 
workplace skills (on-the-job training). 

The PFS experience has revealed a lot 
about the characteristics of low-income non- 
custodial fathers, what they need, and the 
challenges of serving them. 

Faililhieirs' ClhaiiraidteirDSItks 

o Some of the men were able to find 
work on their own, but many faced substan- 
tial obstacles to finding and keeping jobs. 

On the whole, the fathers in PFS were 
a disadvantaged group (see Table 1, page 11) 
Most had been arrested at some point prior 
to entering the program; only about half had 
a high school diploma; and many had very 
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by the following statement from one father 
in the program: 



weak connections to the mainstream labor 

13 

market. They were also very poor, perhaps 
more so than was previously appreciated. 
Most lived on the edge of poverty, and many 
relied on friends and family for housing and 
day-to-day survival. These circumstances 
affected how the men reacted to and benefit- 
ed from the program’s services, as illustrated 



13. The fact that the large majority of the fathers 
were black or Hispanic partly reflects the higher 
unemployment rates among these groups than among 
white men. 



Do I buy clothes to go on an intermew? 

Do I take a bus to go to do the interview? 
Or do I hold onto the money to buy some- 
thing to eat and have enough left over to 
chip in for my housing? 

In some ways, these men resemble the 
low-income custodial mothers of their chil- 
dren, being disproportionately black and 
Hispanic and with low levels of education. 
Unlike custodial mothers, however, most of 
the fathers had prior arrest records, and few 
had access to government assistance. Their 
arrest records were an important strike 
against them from an employer’s point of 




TABLE 1 



FATHERS' CHARACTERISTICS: BACKGROUND, EMPLOYMENT, AND EARNINGS 



Race/ethnicity 




I Black 


60% 



The fathers were a 


Hispanic 


23% 


disadvantaged group. 


White 


14% 


with a range of labor 






market experiences. 


Average age 


31 


About half worked for most 






of the year, while others 


Had high school diploma 


53% 


experienced long spells 






of unemployment. 


Had been arrested prior to program entry 


67% 










Housing 






i Lived with parents or other relatives 


33% 




Moved 3 or more times during year 


23% 




! Homeless in 3 months prior to survey 


9% 










Worked less than 6 months of year 1 of follow-up 


56% 




The proportion of this group who had not worked within the 6 months 






prior to program entry 


44% 


SOURCE: MDRC calculations from 


Average annual earnings in year 1 among those who worked 


$3,050 


the noncustodial parent survey. 


1 




NfiTF 1 Fmnlnx/mpnt nutrnmp^ arp 


Worked 6 or more months of year 1 of follow-up 


44% 


llUl Li LlllUlUyillClll UUlkUMICj QIC 

measured for the control group only. 
All other outcomes are measured for 


| The proportion of this group who had not worked within 6 months 
of program entry 


32% 


the full sample. 


1 Average annual earnings in year 1 among those who worked 


$11,289 
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view; indeed, one of the fathers in PFS was 
fired just two days into a new job, after his 
employer discovered his prior arrest. 

Despite the large number of men 
facing significant labor market barriers, 
there was diversity in their employment 
experiences. In the extreme, they can be 
considered to fall into two groups. In the first 
group (about 45 percent of the sample) are 
fathers who found jobs and stayed employed 
for most of the follow-up period. The types of 
jobs that they got were usually low-paying and 
their average annual earnings were about 
$11,300. Temporary agencies were one source 
of employment, especially for the younger 
men. The second group (56 percent of the 
sample) consists of men with much weaker 
connections to the labor market, who typical- 
ly experienced long spells of unemployment 
before and after program entry. These fathers 
worked fewer than six months of the follow- 
up year, on average, and almost half of these 
men had not worked for at least six months 
prior to entering the program. 




o The employment and training 
component that most of the PFS fathers 
participated in was job search services. 
Skill-building activities were difficult for 
sites to implement. 

PFS designers felt that, to increase the 
fathers’ earnings, the program would have 
to do more than provide job search services. 
Sites were strongly encouraged throughout 
the demonstration to provide short-term 
skills training and on-the-job training, but 
few were able to do so for large numbers of 
men. Nearly 60 percent of the fathers partic- 

O 14. Holzer, 1996. 



ipated in job club or job search, but only 
about 20 percent were able to participate in 
skill-building activities. Some sites were more 
successful at this than others, but even the 
successful sites placed only about a quarter 
of the fathers in skill-building activities. On- 
the-job training slots, in particular, were 
seen as the component with the most 
promise. In these positions, the employer 
hires and trains the participant while the 
program pays a portion of his wage. In most 
cases, the employer providing the training 
eventually hires the worker as a permanent 
employee. 

On-the-job training slots were difficult 
to implement for several reasons. PFS devel- 
oped agreements with the local JTPA agen- 
cies to provide training slots to a certain 
number of fathers, and the slots were fund- 
ed by PFS, by JTPA, or by some combination 
of the two. But JTPA providers faced perfor- 
mance standards that encouraged them to 
work with more motivated, easier-to-place 
clients. As a result, when the slots were fund- 
ed by JTPA, providers were limited in the 
number of men they wanted to serve and 

15 

the amount they wanted to spend on them. 
In contrast, providers were much more flexi- 
ble in admitting the fathers when the slots 
were funded by PFS. JTPA providers were 
also finding it more difficult to develop on- 
the-job training slots than in the past. 
Government audits of the program during 
the 1980s had led to additional reporting 
requirements for employers, to prove that 
employees were receiving training. This 
additional paperwork burden made fewer 
employers willing to participate. 

15. Some of the men also had difficulty meeting 
JTPA eligibility requirements. With no stable residence, 
they sometimes provided their mother’s or some other 
relative’s address; this person’s income could then be 
counted as family income, which put the father above 
the income-eligibility cutoff. 
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Another reason for the limited use of 
skill-building was that these providers were 
not accustomed to working with very disad- 
vantaged clients, and some perceived PFS 
participants as workers whose poor perfor- 
mance might damage their long-term rela- 
tionships with employers. As a result, many 
staff were reluctant to work with the PFS 
fathers, and they sometimes used strategies 
that were not effective. For example, it was 
common practice for providers to develop 
on-the-job training slots with employers and 
then to look for people who could fill the 
slots; consequently, few of the PFS fathers 
were deemed likely to succeed in these posi- 
tions. A more fruitful strategy, employed by 
a few sites, was to identify the type of job 
that was suitable for an individual and then 
to find an appropriate employer. Two of the 
sites that achieved relatively high participa- 
tion in skill-building activities contracted for 
some of these services with providers who 
had previously worked with very disadvan- 
taged populations. The staff in these organi- 
zations did not see the PFS men as having 

16 

insurmountable barriers to employment. 

o PFS increased employment and earnings 
for the most-disadvantaged men. 

The diversity of the fathers’ employ- 
ment histories meant that PFS had to 
achieve two goals. First, for the more-disad- 
vantaged men with limited work experience, 
the program had to help them find and 
keep jobs. The findings suggest that PFS suc- 
ceeded to some extent for these men: 

There wasn’t really too much bad about 
job club , I mean , ’cause it — it helped 



16. See Doolittle et al. (1998) for more information 
on implementation of skill-building activities. 



you. I mean , there was certain things that 
I knew, you know, as far as about obtain- 
ing employment and everything . . . . But, 

I mean, for brothers who didn ’t know, it 
was a great help for ’em, you know what 
I’m saying? Teachin ’ ’em how, you know, 

[to] handle themselves in an interview, 
how to write they resumes, references, how 
to present themselves . . . you know, to go 
out and get a job, so that they could start 
paying their, you know, thing — what 
type of fathers they wanted to be and 
things like that 

Earnings data are available from both 
the UI records data for two years of follow- 
up and the survey for one year. Earnings 
from the survey are shown in Figure 1, page 
14. On average, the program increased 
fathers’ earnings for the full survey sample, 
but Figure 1 shows that this increase was 
concentrated largely among men with rela- 
tively greater employment barriers — in par- 
ticular, those with no high school diploma 
and those with no recent work experience. 
For both of these more-disadvantaged 
groups, the fathers in PFS (the group ran- 
domly assigned to PFS) had higher earnings 
during the year than the fathers in the con- 
trol group. But their average earnings were 

17 

still quite low. 

Second, the program had to help the 
more-employable fathers find better, higher- 
paying jobs. The pattern of impacts, howev- 
er, shows that PFS did not succeed on this 
front. Although it had been difficult to 
increase low-income workers’ earnings in 
the past, skill-building activities were seen as 
the most promising strategy for this group. 
Men who are more employable will not gen- 
erally benefit from basic job search services, 



17. The program also led to larger increases in 
earnings among white and Hispanic fathers than among 
black fathers. 
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FIGURE 1 



IMPACTS ON FATHERS' EARNINGS 



PFS increased earnings, but only 
for more-disadvantaged fathers. 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from the 
noncustodial parent survey and PFS Background 
Information Form. 

NOTE: Among the more-disadvantaged fathers, 
the differences in earnings between the PFS 
group and the control group are statistically 
significant at the 5 percent level. The impacts of 
PFS on the earnings of the less-disadvantaged 
fathers are not statistically significant at the 10 
percent level. Statistical significance levels were 
calculated using a two-tailed t-test. 
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because they can find similar jobs on their 
own: 

I mean , I think I can — as far as the 
job thing goes , [ the program ] taught me 
a lot about unemployment , but I think I 
can do better on my own. I went out there , 
and I found me a job. I didn’t sit up there 
and wait on Parents ’ Fair Share to help 
me. I mean , it’s okay to do that , but it’s 
just not for me. 

Many of the fathers were able to find 
jobs on their own in part because of the state 
of the economy during the period the pro- 
gram was evaluated. Unemployment rates 
were fairly low in most of the demonstration 
cities, although rates were higher for black 
and Hispanic men than for white men. Had 
unemployment rates been higher, the pro- 
gram may have had wider-ranging effects. 

Fathers’ self-reported employment 
from the survey is confirmed by data for the 
same group of fathers from employer-report- 
ed UI records, although based on the UI 
analysis only one impact — that for the men 
O ith litde prior work experience — is statisti- 

ERIC 



cally significant. Survey data typically find 
more employment than is reported to the UI 
system. Although the UI data include most 
types of employment, they do not capture 
earnings from cash jobs or earnings from the 
informal economy. Since many low-income 
men work in these types of jobs, PFS from the 
outset viewed survey data as a critical comple- 
ment to the UI data. 

There are also differences in the size 
and “robustness” of effects between the sur- 
vey sample of 550 men and the full sample of 
over 5,000 men. The impacts for the full sam- 
ple, using the UI records, are smaller than 
those for the survey sample and are not statis- 
tically significant. These differences reflect 
both that the survey sample consists of men 
who entered the program later in the intake 
period and that the program became more 
effective over time as the coordination and 
delivery of services improved. 8 



18. See Martinez and Miller (2000) for more discus- 
sion of the survey- and Ul-based effects. 
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Lessors Abort EinroipBoymert 
amid Earnings 

o Use service providers who have experi- 
ence working with very disadvantaged clients. 
Earmark adequate funding for employment 
services, since such clients may not benefit 
from existing, mainstream programs. 

It seems fair to say that the on-the-job 
training that was needed to help the more- 
employable fathers in PFS find better jobs 
was not given a sufficient test in the demon- 
stration because so few slots were provided. 
What is known is that the slots were difficult 
to develop, both because funding was inade- 
quate and because PFS contracted with 
service providers who were not able, and 
sometimes were unwilling, to work effectively 
with these fathers. Programs that serve low- 
income men should consider using providers 
outside the mainstream training system, such 
as those working with ex-offenders. These 
providers may have more flexibility with 
employers in developing job opportunities, 
and they are also likely to be more familiar 
with the federal bonding program, which 
insures against theft and other potential prob- 
lems that might concern employers when hir- 
ing ex-offenders. 

For men who are less employable, 
service providers outside the mainstream may 
also be better able to identify and address 
their reasons for not working. In PFS, the 
complexities of the fathers’ lives interfered 
with their ability to benefit from the program; 
caseworkers were often frustrated, for exam- 
ple, that the men did not follow up on job 
leads. Although job search services and the 
development of “soft skills,” such as appropri- 
ate workplace behaviors, may be helpful for 
some such men, others will need more-reme- 
dial services — to address substance abuse or 
O 




housing instability, for example — before they 
can benefit from job search. 

Programs for less-employable fathers 
will also require funding that is adequate to 
provide the intensive services that many of the 
men need. Ideally, a specific funding stream 
would be earmarked for hard-to-employ men, 
which would help to ensure that the fathers 
facing the greatest barriers to work do not 
have to compete for services with less-disad- 
vantaged participants from other programs 
and that they get the special supports they 
need. The evidence shows that men who are 
less employable will not benefit from more- 
mainstream services. 

o Provide stipends while the fathers are in 
training, or allow them to combine part-time 
work with training. 

A common refrain among the fathers in 
PFS was that they could not afford to work at 
a minimum-wage job, and yet they also could 
not afford to wait for a better job. Because 
they were not eligible for many public assis- 
tance programs, they had few resources to fall 
back on while participating in the program. 

As a result, many quickly went back to the low- 
wage, short-term jobs that they had held 
before the program. Although skill-building is 
thought to be the best route to a better job, 
staff were torn between the desire to help the 
fathers gain skills and the realization that the 
men could not be out of the labor market for 
long. Designers of future programs should 
consider giving fathers the opportunity to 
earn money while gaining skills, by providing 
monthly stipends or opportunities to combine 
part-time work with training. Even with part- 
time work, a stipend may still be necessary, 
and some current programs are pursuing this 
dual track. For example, sites using funds 
from the Department of Labor’s Welfare- 

A* 0 
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to-Work grant program are required to place 
fathers in jobs before providing education 
and training. The availability of a stipend 
might also help with efforts to recruit men 
into the program and to increase their 
participation rates. 

o Provide community service jobs for 
fathers who cannot find private sector jobs. 

Ideally, service providers and job devel- 
opers would be able to match disadvantaged 
men who are willing and able to work with 
local employers who are willing to hire them. 
The fact is, however, that many employers are 
not willing to hire potential candidates like the 
fathers in PFS, particularly men with arrest 

19 

records or litde work experience. Many such 
men also live in inner cities, where unemploy- 
ment rates tend to be higher than in sur- 
rounding suburbs. In addition, some men 
have employment barriers, such as unstable 
housing or substance abuse, that may limit 
their ability to hold a private sector job. In 
such cases, community service jobs in the non- 
profit or public sector might provide the 
recent work experience and references that 
are needed to later find employment in the 
private sector. These jobs might also be a way 
to move less-employable men into jobs while at 
the same time providing them with extensive 
support services — much like the Supported 
Work model that was tested in the 1970s, 
which provided participants with a year of 
carefully structured, subsidized employment. 

If community service jobs are to be a 
gateway to private sector employment, pro- 
gram designers need to make sure that the 
jobs provide opportunities to learn skills and 
that they resemble real jobs and are viewed as 
such by local employers. The Supported Work 



program had only minimal long-term effects 
on some disadvantaged groups in part 
because the program had difficulty building 
links between the subsidized jobs and jobs 
with private employers. 

o Make the program longer-term, and 
include job retention services. 

Some of the men in PFS found jobs 
while in the program, then left the program, 
and then lost their jobs. Although the pro- 
gram was not explicidy time-limited, few 
fathers returned to PFS after leaving, either 
because they felt they could do as well on their 
own or because sites generally did not commu- 
nicate to them that they could return. After 
the pilot phase of the demonstration, sites 
were encouraged to make the program longer- 
term and to provide post-placement services, 
but few did — perhaps because it was not a 
part of the original model or perhaps because 
they had litde experience providing post-place- 
ment services. 

Program designers should consider 
structuring employment programs for disad- 
vantaged men in ways that encourage long- 
term participation. For example, counselors 
could provide long-term follow-up to help 
men keep their jobs or, if they lose their jobs, 
to help them find new ones. Allowing and 
encouraging the men to return to the pro- 
gram when necessary might also help with the 
delivery of services. Many PFS services were 
organized around groups and were often diffi- 
cult to sustain over time as group participation 
fell. One way to keep the fathers connected to 
the program might be to provide ongoing 
help with job-related expenses while the men 
are working; some sites that use Welfare-to- 

20 

Work grant funds have adopted this strategy. 
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Noncustodial fathers can support 
their children in a variety of ways, and one 
goal of PFS was to help the men become 
both more involved and more effective as 
responsible parents. This was also a person- 
al goal for many of the fathers themselves. 

Two of the program’s components — peer 
support and mediation — were designed 
to direcdy affect family relationships and 
fathers’ involvement. Helping men become 
more involved parents requires an under- 
standing of whether and how involved they 
are already and of what factors hinder or 
help their parenting efforts. The PFS evalu- 
adon provides lessons about the kinds of 
services that may be more (or less) effec- 
dve and for which types of families. 

Faftlhlel^s , Characteristics 

o Most fathers in PFS expressed a desire 
to be involved in their children’s lives, 
and many were quite involved already. But 
many saw their own economic security as a 
precursor to playing a greater role in their 
children’s lives. 

Three themes emerged from the 
PFS research to characterize the fathers’ 
reladonships with their children. First, the 
reladonships varied widely. Nearly a third of 
the fathers visited their children at least week- 
ly during the follow-up year, and almost half 
visited at least once a month (see Table 2, 
page 18) . This extent of visitation highlights 
that the payment of formal child support 
is not always a good measure of fathers’ 
involvement, and it defies popular stereotypes 
that low-income men “walk away from their 
children.” 



Second, most of the PFS fathers wanted 
to be more involved in their children’s lives 
and were deeply interested in learning how to 
become better parents. The majority report- 
ed that they would like to visit their children 
at least weekly. 

Third, the fathers faced several obsta- 
cles to becoming more involved. For exam- 
ple, many of their perceptions of themselves 
as fathers were strongly tied to their ability to 
provide support, either in the form of cash or 
in-kind goods. As a result, some of the men 
voluntarily fell out of contact with their chil- 
dren during times when they had no money 
to offer: 

It’s hard when you’re trying to he a father, 
right , and then you turn around saying 
you’re the best father in the world to your 
kids , which you ’re trying to be, and then 
all of a sudden you can ’t even buy a pack 
of Pampers, you know? 

Many of the men also lacked basic par- 
enting skills — including knowledge of age- 
appropriate activities and school involvement 
— probably because few of them had been 
raised by involved fathers themselves. 

Another important obstacle was that few of 
the fathers had a legal visitation agreement. 
Most low-income men do not have these 
agreements, because their support orders are 



21. This level of visitation is slightly higher than le^ 
els reported for nonresident fathers nationally, in part 
because all the fathers in the sample had child support 
orders in place and in part because the visitation ques- 
tions on the survey referred to the youngest child for 
whom the father owed support, so that the sample more 
heavily comprises recently separated families. Research 
using national samples finds that fathers* visitation falls 
over time after the parents separate (Selzter, 1991; 
Seltzer, McLanahan, and Hanson, 1998). This pattern 
was also found for the PFS fathers: Those with young 
children visited more often than those with adolescent 
children. 
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TABLE 2 




FATHERS' CHARACTERISTICS: PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 




s Marital status of father and custodial mother 






Married 


18% 


Many fathers visited their 


1 Cohabited 


32% 


children regularly, but 


j Neither 


51% 


few had legal visitation 


! 




agreements. 


j Father had child support order 


100% 




i 






Father had legal visitation agreement 


30% 




j 






Number of times father visited children in 6 months prior to survey 






None 


30% 




Less than once per month 


24% 




| At least once per month 


46% 




At least once per week 


30% 




i 






Visitation preferences 




SOURCES: MDRC calculations from 


I Father and custodial mother would both like weekly visits between 




the noncustodial and custodial 


| the father and child 


59% 


parent surveys. 


i Father, but not custodial mother, prefers visits to occur at least weekly 


31% 









set by state agencies, which by law are not 

allowed to address custody and visitation 
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issues, rather than by divorce lawyers. 

FierDdlQDTigjs Abowrft Fathers' 

o Most of the fathers participated in peer 
support, which was well received by the men 
and proved to be the central PFS activity. 

Few parents took up the program’s offer of 
mediation services. 

Peer support was structured around 
The Responsible Fatherhood Curriculum supplied 

23 

byJVIDRC. Led by a trained facilitator, this 
component of the program was designed to 
inform participants about their rights and 



22. Garfinkel, 2001. 

23. See Hayes, 2000. This curriculum was adapted 
from an earlier document, Fatherhood Development: A 
Curriculum for Young Fathers, developed by Public/ Private 

itures. 



obligations as noncustodial fathers, to 
encourage positive parenting behavior, and 
to enhance their life skills. Peer support 
turned out to be the central PFS activity (70 
percent of the fathers participated) and pro- 
vided a focal point for the participants. It 
engaged the fathers and gave them a place 
to talk through, and get advice about, issues 
surrounding employment, family, and being 
a father. It also succeeded in encouraging 
the men to try to play a more active role in 
their children’s lives. For example, one site 
developed specific activities to facilitate 
involvement — participants were given 
assignments, such as “make dinner for your 
child,” and were asked to report back to the 
group; the site also held special group events 
for the fathers and their children. For many 
men, peer support was important because 
they were listened to and heard: 



FATHERS' INVOLVEMENT 
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Within, like, peer support, a lot of broth- 
ers got, you know, together, that was going 
through the same type of, you know, prob- 
lems with the system, you know. Peer sup- 
port was saying — it was teaching us 
how to overcome it . . . . So that was the 
support right there, you know. It was 
gimn 9 us that extra booster, that extra lift 
that we needed to overcome, you know, 
the trials and tribulations that we were 

going through at the time And how to, 

you know, how to get over it and get 
through it 



It helped me to be a better father, to get 
better perspective on what Vm supposed to 
do as a father, and I appreciated that. 

The mediation component was intend- 
ed to help resolve family conflicts and thus 
remove another significant barrier to the 
fathers’ involvement. All sites were required 
to offer mediation services modeled on those 
provided through many family courts in 
divorce cases. Although staff in several sites 
occasionally served as informal mediators 
when asked to do so, the formal mediation 
component was rarely used. This reflected 
both a lack of interest on the part of one par- 
ent or the other and the fact that the sites 
did not place a high priority on encouraging 
participation in this voluntary component; 
it also took special attention from staff to 
get both parents to agree to and attend 
mediation. 

o PFS did not generally affect fathers’ 
level of involvement with their children, 
although it did increase visitation among 
those who were initially the least involved. 

On average, fathers in the PFS group 
did not visit their children more often than 
fathers in the control group (see Figure 2, 
page 20) . Visitation did increase, however, in 
>se sites with the lowest initial visitation 



rates, suggesting that the program’s services 
could be effective when targeted to fathers 
with the most room for improvement. In 
addition to increasing fathers’ involvement, 
another goal was to help the men become 
better parents by improving the quality of 
their interactions with their children. 
Observations by field researchers of the level 
of engagement in the peer support sessions 
suggested that participating fathers were 
learning new skills that would change the way 
they parent. But the evaluation cannot 
answer whether the program met this goal, 
since the questions included on the surveys 
do not measure this type of outcome. 
Assessing the quality of interactions between 
parents and children most likely requires in- 
depth observational studies. 

PFS also seems to have increased 
fathers’ efforts to engage in active parenting, 
as evidenced by a small rise in the frequency 
of disagreements between the sets of parents, 
disagreements that typically centered on 
child-rearing issues rather than visitation. 

The increase in active parenting could have 
resulted from participation in peer support 
or from the fact that fathers in PFS were 
more likely to pay child support — either of 
which could have emboldened the men to 
assume a more active role in their children’s 
lives. This change was most pronounced 
among fathers of very young children and 
those without a high school diploma. For 
fathers of young children, for example, 
the program led to an increase in parents’ 
discussions about their child. This outcome 
was accompanied, however, by increased 
frequency of disagreements and increased 
aggressive conflict between the parents. Such 
results for fathers of young children suggest 
that a promising strategy for increasing their 
involvement might be to target services to 

£ 9 
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FIGURE 2 



PFS did not affect visitation 
but appears to have increased 
some fathers' efforts to be 
active parents. 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations from the 
custodial parent survey and PFS 
Background Information Form. 

NOTES: The outcomes cover the six 
months prior to the survey, or months 7 
to 12 of follow-up, and are based on 
custodial mothers' reports. 

The difference between the PFS 
group and the control group in the per- 
centage of custodial mothers who 
reported frequent disagreement with 
fathers is statistically significant at the 
10 percent level. The other differences 
are not statistically significant at the 
10 percent level. Statistical significance 
levels were calculated using a 
two-tailed t-test. 



IMPACTS ON FATHERS' INVOLVEMENT 



Father ever visited child 



Father visited at least 
once per month 



Father and custodial mother 
discussed child at least once per month 



Father and custodial mother 
experienced frequent disagreement 



Father and custodial mother 
experienced aggressive conflict 
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recently separated families, while also moni- 
toring the potential for increased conflict. 

The Partners for Fragile Families 
Demonstration does this to some extent by 
targeting young noncustodial fathers. 

o The program had few systematic effects 
on the children. 

Although the key outcomes analyzed in 
the PFS evaluation relate to the fathers, it was 
hoped that the ultimate beneficiaries of the 
program would be their children, whose lives 
would be improved by increased child sup- 
port and greater involvement with their 
fathers. The survey of custodial mothers 
included limited data on how the children 
were doing one year after the program 
began, and these data tell a mixed story. (The 



O 




Appendix summarizes the effects on the chil- 
dren.) The custodial mothers who were asso- 
ciated with the men in PFS, compared with 
the mothers who were associated with the 
men in the control group, were less likely to 
report that their children exhibited emotion- 
al or behavioral problems; but they were also 
less likely to report that their children 
skipped classes. The program had few effects 
on other measures of children’s behavior or 
academic performance, as reported by the 
mothers. Whether the effects on children 
that did occur were driven by changes in 
fathers’ child support payments or by 
changes in other types of involvement is 
unclear. 
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Lessoous Faiftlhxeirs' 

DowoOwemeinift 

o Increase fathers’ access to their children 
by involving custodial mothers in the program 
and providing the fathers with legal services 
to gain visitation rights. 

Peer support played an important role 
in engaging the PFS fathers and increasing 
their desire and ability to be better parents, 
but many of the men were often frustrated in 
these efforts by the custodial mothers. Many 
fathers reported that they were routinely 
denied access to their children and that they 
often faced conflicts about visitation. At the 
time that PFS was designed, there was litde 
evidence about whether peer support and 
mediation could increase fathers’ contact 
with their children. The PFS findings, along 
with findings from other recent research, 
show that it is difficult to increase fathers’ 
contact with their children, especially if fami- 

24 

lies have lived apart for several years. More- 
recent programs have shown some promise 
for families who have low levels of conflict or 

25 

have recendy separated, but these programs 
also provided legal services to help fathers 
gain visitadon agreements. In contrast, pro- 
grams like PFS, which rely only on the volun- 
tary cooperadon of the custodial mother, may 
have limited success, because many mothers 
are reluctant to grant increased access. 6 
Many of the PFS fathers did express interest 
in getdng legal assistance to improve their 
access and gain visitadon rights. 

Program designers should consider 
involving mothers in the services, in an effort 
to increase fathers’ access to their children. 



24. Seltzer, 1998. 

25. Pearson and Thoennes, 1998. 

26. Pearson and Thoennes, 1998. 



This objective might be easiest to accomplish 
if the children are reladvely young or if the 
parents have recendy separated. However, the 
PFS experience showed that, if the program 
is not mandatory, mothers might need to be 
offered incentives to participate. Involving 
mothers might also provide opportunities to 
reduce conflict, address the mothers’ con- 
cerns, and make sure that the fathers’ efforts 
to become more involved parents proceed on 
a positive and productive track. Some sites in 
the Partners for Fragile Families Demonstra- 
tion do provide services to both parents, 
based on a team-parenting model. 

o Monitor the potential for increased 
parental conflict. 

27 

Parental conflict is bad for children. 
Although PFS increased the frequency of dis- 
agreements between parents, this is not nec- 
essarily interpreted as a negative outcome, 
since it most likely reflected the fathers’ 
attempts to become more involved. 
Nonetheless, program staff should find ways 
to prevent fathers’ increased engagement 
from leading to serious conflict. Aggressive 
conflict — which includes yelling, throwing 
objects, and hitting — did increase somewhat 
among PFS fathers of very young children 
and among those with lower education levels. 
While evidence from other research suggests 
that most fathers are not a threat to custodial 
mothers or their children , 28 program design- 
ers should be aware of the potential for 
increased conflict. In developing services for 
noncustodial parents, sites using funds from 
the welfare-to-work grant program were 
required to consult with domestic violence 
prevention and intervention organizations. 



27. Emery, 1982; Cummings and Cummings, 1988. 

28. Garfmkel, McLanahan, and Hanson, 1998. 
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o Increasing fathers’ earnings may be an 
important route to increasing their parental 
involvement. 

In the search for ways to help noncus- 
todial fathers become better, more involved 
parents, the importance of their economic 
status cannot be overstated. Some of the men 
in PFS were in severe poverty, which hindered 
their ability to be stable parents. Research 
from PFS and other ethnographic work have 
repeatedly suggested that, in low-income 
communities, both parents are more comfort- 
able with the noncustodial father’s playing a 



role in his children’s life when he has some- 
thing to “bring to the table.” Data from PFS 
show that fathers who earned more were 
more involved with their children (see Figure 
3). Although it is difficult to determine 
whether this relationship is causal — fathers 
who earn more, for example, may have other 
characterisdcs that make them more likely to 
visit their children — society’s emphasis on 
fathers as providers suggests that there is a 
strong link between how much fathers earn 
and how often they visit their children. 



_ FIGURE 3 

FATHERS' VISITATION, BY EARNINGS LEVEL 



Fathers who 
earned more 
visited more. 



SOURCES: MDRC 
calculations from the 
noncustodial and 
custodial parent 
surveys. 

NOTE: Only fathers in 
the control group are 
included. 
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Another goal of PFS was to increase 
fathers’ child support payments by increas- 
ing their earnings and changing their atti- 
tudes about their responsibilities as par- 
ents. In the effort to accomplish this, PFS 
required child support agencies to change 
how they did business for low-income 
fathers, which entailed focusing more on 
the low-income caseload in general and 
developing new procedures for the men 
who were ultimately found eligible for PFS. 

The experience from the demonstration 
highlights the potential costs and benefits 
of such efforts. 

Fathers' Clharadieiros'SDcs 

o The typical low-income noncustodial 
father is not a “deadbeat”: Many of the men 
in PFS provided some support to their chil- 
dren, but many also owed more than they 
could pay. 

The child support system does not 
work well for many low-income noncustodial 
fathers because it uses practices more appro- 
priate for middle-class men. One result of 
this, some argue, is that the system has the 
perverse effect of driving low-income fathers 
away from their families. Facing child support 
order amounts that they often cannot pay, 
they accumulate debt for nonpayment, which 
motivates many to avoid the system entirely, 
often thereby limiting contact with their chil- 
dren. As in designing effective employment 
and training services or increasing fathers’ 
involvement with their children, the key to 
more effective child support enforcement is a 
better understanding of the men’s circum- 
stances. Many low-income fathers do make 
contributions of some type to their children, 
not always through the child support 

33 



system. Two-thirds of the fathers in PFS pro- 
vided some type of support to their children 
— sometimes through the child support sys- 
tem, sometimes outside it, and sometimes 
through both means (see Table 3, page 24). 

In the six months before the survey, 43 
percent of the fathers made a formal child 
support payment, although they did not pay 
much — an average of $60 per month. A sim- 
ilar percentage made informal contributions 
of cash or in-kind goods, such as clothing, 
gifts, and groceries. A major reason why 
fathers opted out of the formal system in 
favor of direct payments was that they knew 
the latter would go directly to their family. 
Until recently, mothers on welfare received 
only the first $50 of child support, and the 
rest went to the state and federal govern- 

29 

ments to offset welfare costs. This pass- 
through policy not only discouraged fathers 
from paying child support but also meant 
that the payments they did make would not 
help to improve their relationships with the 
custodial mother and the children, by show- 
ing their commitment to providing support 
for the family. The pass-through policy also 
fostered resentment toward the system, 
which, in the fathers’ view, was not concerned 
with them or their families: 

But it’s not about the child , not to welfare 
— it’s about the dollar, it’s about your 
salary, it’s about you paying the state 
back their money that they have given 
your child . It’s not about the welfare of 
the child or the mental status of that 
child . It’s not about that! 



29. The 1996 welfare reform law allows states to dis- 
continue this policy and to pass through all support pay- 
ments to the family. Most states have continued with the 
$50 pass-through or have eliminated the pass-through 
entirely, keeping all support payments for the state. 
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TABLE 3 




FATHERS’ CHARACTERISTICS: CHILD SUPPORT 






Monthly child support order amount at program entry 


$149 


Many fathers provided 


Payments during the 6 months prior to survey 




some support to their chil- 


Paid formal or informal support 


66% 


dren, but many owed more 


Paid formal support to child support agency 


43% 


than they could currently 


Average monthly payment among payers 


$60 


pay. 


Gave informal support to custodial parent 


41% 




Child support order as percentage of monthly earnings 






Less than 20% 


25% 




21% to 50% 


16% 


SOURCES: MDRC calculations from 
the noncustodial and custodial 


More than 50% 


59% 


Child support arrearages owed at program entry 




parent surveys, child support 
payment records, and child support 


Less than $2,000 


51% 


$2,000 to $8,000 


32% 


case files. 


$8,000 or more 


17% 



Another way in which the system does 
not work well for low-income men is that 
their child support orders are often set at lev- 
els they cannot pay. In fact, they are often 
asked to pay more, as a percentage of 
income, than middle-class fathers; 60 percent 
of the PFS men had orders that amounted to 
more than half their monthly earnings. Such 
high support orders are often the result of 
practices like income imputation, which sets 
orders for unemployed fathers on the basis of 
expected earnings. Another example is that 
orders for fathers who are incarcerated are 
typically not modified or suspended; in the 
minds of many officials, jail time is equivalent 
to “voluntary” unemployment. The danger is 
that such policies are counterproductive, 
leading to huge debts that may discourage 
any support payments at all and perhaps 
driving fathers away from their families in an 
attempt to evade the system. About half the 
PFS fathers owed more than $2,000 to the 
child support system, and many reported feel- 
ing overwhelmed by the debt. 




o Bringing in fathers to assess their eligi- 
bility for PFS led to an increase in child sup- 
port payments that outweighed the extra 
costs of the outreach effort. 

In order to bring in fathers and learn 
who was eligible for PFS, all sites had to con- 
duct extra outreach and review of their exist- 
ing caseloads, focusing on low-income cases 
that had often been overlooked in the past. 
Men who appeared to be eligible for PFS — 
unemployed and behind on child support 
payments — were found and called in for 
hearings to determine their actual eligibility. 
In three sites, a special study was done to 
determine the effects of this process, by 
increasing outreach for a randomly selected 
group of fathers who appeared to be eligible 
for PFS. The others who appeared to be eligi 
ble faced standard enforcement practices. 
The men who were subject to extra outreach 
faced more hearings and enforcement 
actions, on average, than those who faced 
standard enforcement. One result of this 
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process was the discovery that a significant 
proportion — about one-quarter — of these 
fathers were working. Facing the prospect of 
mandatory participation in PFS, they were 
forced to report their earnings, since they 
could not participate and work at the same 
time. Even though these fathers were found 
ineligible for PFS, many of them subsequendy 
began making regular child support pay- 
ments (see Figure 4). Comparing the costs of 
this extra outreach with the total increase in 
payments that resulted from it shows that the 
enhanced enforcement effort paid for itself: 
Costs per father were about $140, compared 
with an increase in payments of about $240 

30 

over two years. 

The process of extra outreach revealed 
other important information about the low- 
income caseload, many members of which 
seemed, at least on paper, to be eligible for 
PFS. One-quarter of the men were working, 



30. This increase in payments most likely overesti- 
mates the amount of money that went to the child sup- 
port agency, because it does not subtract the amount 
O ed through to custodial mothers receiving welfare. 



and one-third of the cases were found to be 
inappropriate for child support enforcement. 
Some fathers were disabled and could not 
work, and others were living with the custodi- 
al mother and/or the child. In these cases, 
staff revised the men’s obligations to reflect 
their circumstances. About 20 percent of the 
fathers could not be located, and the remain- 
ing 20 to 25 percent were deemed eligible for 
PFS. Thus, the number of fathers who need- 
ed services was a small, yet relatively disadvan- 
taged, fraction of the low-income caseload. 

o In addition to the increased child sup- 
port achieved by the intake process, subse- 
quent referral to PFS increased payments 
among eligible fathers. It also led to a 
reduction in informal support. 

The intake process increased child 
support payments largely by uncovering 
unreported employment among fathers who 
were thus ineligible for PFS. Among those 

who were found eligi- 
ble, referral to PFS 
also increased pay- 
ments: Fathers 
assigned to the PFS 
program had higher 
payment rates than 
those assigned to the 
control group, 
although their aver- 
age payments were 
not much higher (see 
Table 4, page 26). 
Although it seems 
counterintuitive that 
the program could 
increase the payment 
rate but not the aver- 
age amount paid, this may be explained by 
the fact that fathers’ orders were typically low- 
ered while they participated in the program, 



FIGURE 4 



IMPACTS OF EXTRA OUTREACH ON CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS 



Bringing in fathers to 
assess their eligibility for 
PFS increased child 
support payments. 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations 
from child support payment records 
and PFS Background Information Form. 

NOTE: Every quarterly difference 
shown is statistically significant 
at the I percent level. 
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TABLE 4 


IMPACTS ON CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCMENT ACTIONS AND PAYMENTS 


Fathers referred to PFS had 




PFS 


Control 




more enforcement actions, 
were more likely to pay 
child support, and some- 
what reduced their infor- 
mal contributions. 




Group 


Group 


Impact 


Child support enforcement actions 








Had a hearing after program entry (%) 


70.9 


62.2 


8.7*** 


Income withholding order put in place (%) 


47 


37.1 


g g* * * 




Order modified at program entry (%) 


42 


4.8 


37.2*** 


SOURCES: MDRC calculations from 


Average order after initial modifications ($) 


93 


149 


-56*** 


custodial parent survey, child sup- 


Order ever modified after program entry (%) 


48.1 


18.9 


29.2* 


port payment records, and child 


Average order amount at 1 year after program entry ($) 


143 


160 


-17* 


support case files.. 


Formal child support payments 








NOTES: A two-tailed t-test was 


Average quarterly payment rate (%) 


45.4 


40.5 


4.9** 


applied to differences between pro- 
gram and control groups. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as 
*** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; 

* = 10 percent. 


Average amount paid ($) 


274 


262 


12 


Informal support 








Gave informal support (%) 


41 .4 


41 .2 


0.2 


Average value of support ($) 


112 


149 


-37** 


Impacts on formal and 

informal support are not directly comparable. Formal payments are measured using child support enforcement records and cover years 1 and 2 of 


follow-up, while informal support is 


measured using the custodial parent survey and covers months 7-12 of follow-up. 







with the idea that the orders would be rein- 
stated once the men found jobs. Although 
the table shows that orders were subsequently 
modified for almost half the men, orders on 
average were reinstated to somewhat lower 
levels (average amounts were somewhat lower 
for the PFS group at the one-year point). This 
difference suggests that the men’s original 
orders were set too high and that the subse- 
quent orders better matched their ability to 
pay. 

The fairly small impacts on formal 
child support shown in Table 4 are driven 
by large effects in only three of the sites — 
Dayton, Grand Rapids, and Los Angeles — 
where quarterly payment rates increased by 
10 to 20 percentage points. A comparison 
of sites’ practices suggests that what led to 
increased payments was a strong peer support 
component and, probably to a greater extent, 
the strong involvement of the child support 
agency in leading PFS. In sites where the 
child support agency was the lead, staff from 




that agency were able to monitor cases more 
closely, tracking fathers’ progress through the 
program and following up with noncompliant 
cases. In general, these sites were better able 
to adjust their standard procedures to sup- 
port PFS. 

PFS also led to a small reduction in 
fathers’ informal contributions to their chil- 
dren, showing that some men substituted for- 
mal for informal support. Program designers 
were concerned from the outset that fathers 
might simply reduce their informal support 
to meet their new formal obligations, leaving 
the custodial families no better off. Although 
some men began paying formal support and 
did not reduce their informal contributions, 
this trade-off did occur, perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, for men with the lowest earnings. 



Lessors Msolurit Cb \ M Support 

o When child support agencies have a ser- 
vice option like PFS, reviewing and working 
low-income cases can be cost-effective. 

r\ /v 
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The low-income segment of the case- 
load has not typically been pursued by child 
support agencies because the payoff was 
thought to be low. But a significant propor- 
tion of the men identified as potentially eligi- 
ble for PFS had unreported earnings — the 
discovery of which led to an increase in child 
support payments. This increase was made 
possible, in part, because of the service option 
created by PFS. The participation mandate 
led fathers to reveal their earnings, since they 
could not work and participate in services at 
the same time. The service option also made 
staff less reluctant to pursue low-income cases, 
because they had something positive to offer 
men who could not pay support. Courts have 
found it a substantial benefit to have this ser- 
vice option. In fact, most sites continued run- 
ning PFS after the demonstra- 
tion ended, and the home 
states of several sites — 

Dayton, Grand Rapids, and 
Los Angeles — expanded the 
program to other jurisdictions. 

As the child support sys- 
tem continues to put in place 
new tools to identify fathers’ 
employment and obtain sup- 
port payments (such as the 
Directory of New Hires) , the 
amount of unreported earn- 
ings discovered by this type of 
extra outreach might diminish. 

Nonetheless, bringing in the 
men might continue to smoke 
out earnings in the informal 
economy, which are not likely to be detected 
through standard enforcement measures. 

o The involvement of the child support 
system in a program like PFS is important to 
increasing child support payments. 

ERjr 
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If one goal of a program for noncusto- 
dial fathers is to increase child support pay- 
ments, it helps to have the child support 
office strongly involved as a partner agency. 
Among the potential partners (including 
employment and training providers and 
other community-based organizations), the 
child support agency has the most direct 
financial interest in developing effective ways 
to monitor and enforce participation require- 
ments and to enforce child support. 

o Increasing fathers’ earnings is an 
important route to increasing their child 
support payments. 

Fathers who earn more pay more in 
child support (see Figure 5). Although it is 
difficult from the data to prove that one out- 
come is directly causing another, this relation- 



ship has been well documented in other 

SI 

research. These findings suggest again that 
improving low-income fathers’ economic sta- 
tus is an important first step in helping them 



31. Turner and Sorenson, 1997. 



FIGURE 5 



FATHERS' CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS, BY EARNINGS LEVEL 



Fathers who 
earned more 
were more likely 
to pay child 
support. 



SOURCES: MDRC calcu- 
lations from child sup- 
port payment records 
and the noncustodial 
parent survey. 

NOTE: Only fathers in 
the control group are 
included. 



Earnings During Year I of Follow-Up 
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become more supportive parents. Other find- 
ings from the evaluation also point to the 
importance of the fathers’ earnings. First, in 
PFS, nearly all the long-term increase in child 
support payments came from men who had 
some earnings. While this pattern may seem 
obvious, it reinforces the point that generat- 
ing large increases in child support payments 
will be impossible without increasing fathers’ 
employment and earnings at the same time. 
Second, the group of fathers who most 
reduced their informal contributions when 
they had to make formal payments was the 
group with the lowest earnings. As a result, it 
is very likely that the mothers who most need- 
ed support (the custodial mothers associated 
with these men) were left no better off, or 
possibly worse off, by stricter enforcement 
alone. They received less informal support 
and, because of the pass-through policy, only 
the first $50 of the fathers’ child support pay- 
ments. 



O 




RECRUITMENT AW 

o Most sites had difficulty enrolling a 
sufficient number of fathers in the program. 

All sites set initial enrollment goals for 
PFS, and most had difficulty meeting them. 
The first part of the process was to identify 
fathers who appeared to be eligible for PFS, 
locate them, and bring them in for a hearing. 
Each of these steps was more difficult than 
expected. Simply identifying men who 
appeared eligible involved extra outreach, 
since most of them were not on court dock- 
ets, where they could have been interviewed 
to determine eligibility. Most sites had to go 
beyond business as usual by conducting spe- 
cial reviews of the existing caseload or review- 
ing other lists, such as new referrals to welfare 
and individuals who were about to exhaust 
their unemployment insurance benefits. Even 
sites that did identify a sufficient number of 
fathers found it challenging to bring the men 
in for a hearing. Caseworkers sometimes had 
no current address for the father and so 
could not serve him with notice of the hear- 
ing. Sometimes a father was given notice but 
did not show up (there was usually no serious 
penalty for not appearing) . One site, Dayton, 
achieved a relatively high appearance rate by 
breaking with traditional child support 
enforcement practice and conducting home 
visits in the week prior to the scheduled 
hearing. 

The final step in the recruitment 
process was determining how many of the 
fathers who were brought in were eligible for 
PFS. As mentioned earlier, this number was 
much lower than expected — only about 25 
percent of the men. A fair number of them 
were employed, and many were found 
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inappropriate for further enforcement, 
because they were disabled, incarcerated, or 
living with the custodial mother. 

The smaller-than-expected enrollments 
affected the program in several ways. First, 
they affected the services that PFS provided 
— especially peer support and job club, 
which were both designed to be group 
processes. Effective peer support, in particu- 
lar, ideally involves the same participants 
week after week, allowing group members to 
build trust and solidarity. Second, the low 
enrollments made it difficult for sites to main- 
tain steady funding streams, since payments 
for operating costs were tied to enrollments. 
Finally, the continuous struggle to meet 
enrollment targets drew management’s atten- 
tion away from other important implementa- 
tion issues. Consistent with the PFS experi- 
ence, recruitment challenges are emerging as 
a key implementation issue for fatherhood 
programs. Some of the sites in the Office of 
Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) 
Responsible Fatherhood Demonstration, 
which is a voluntary program, have also expe- 
rienced recruitment problems, and so have 
many of the sites that use Welfare-to-Work 
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grant funds to serve fathers. 

o Although most sites succeeded in 
building a working program, getting diverse 
agencies to work together was difficult 
and required ongoing attention from 
management. 

Any program that involves multiple 
agencies faces difficulties in collaboration, 
and PFS was especially challenging because it 

32. Martinson et at, 2000; Pearson, Price, 

Q ennes, and Venohr, 2000. 



brought together agencies that had rarely 
worked together in the past and that had 
competing missions. First, PFS asked the 
agencies to broaden their missions. The child 
support agency had to expand its mission to 
include serving the interests of noncustodial 
fathers, rather than just custodial mothers; 
and the employment and training providers 
(especially JTPA agencies) were asked to 
serve a more-disadvantaged population than 
they had in the past. 

Second, the agencies’ missions, 
although broadened, were still quite differ- 
ent. Child support staff, for example, saw 
enforcement as their key activity and initially 
resisted what they viewed as efforts to “cod- 
dle” nonpayers. On the other hand, employ- 
ment and training providers and community- 
based organizations tended to see themselves 
as advocates for the men and were sometimes 
uneasy about referring noncooperating 
fathers back to the child support agency for 
enforcement. PFS case managers — who 
guided the fathers through the program, 
referred them to services, and monitored 
their compliance and participation — were 
most directly affected by the conflicting mis- 
sions. In order to gain the trust of the men, 
case managers often presented themselves as 
an advocate and sharply distinguished them- 
selves from the child support enforcement 
system. This strategy sometimes made it diffi- 
cult for PFS staff to develop a strong working 
relationship with child support staff. Case 
managers sometimes were intentionally slow 
to notify child support staff about fathers who 
were noncompliant or had recently gotten 
jobs. These tensions among agencies and 
between the PFS mission and each agency’s 
usual mission made it difficult to present to 
the participants a coherent, well-integrated 
program, one in which staff across agencies 
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shared a common vision, communicated a 
consistent message, and worked effectively 
together. 

Some sites developed specific proce- 
dures that helped to coordinate the diverse 
agencies. Two sites, for example, held regular 
meetings between PFS and child support staff 
to review the status of cases. These meetings 
helped ensure that both types of staff fol- 
lowed through with the actions required on 
each case and that both had a common 
understanding of the program’s mission. 
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[PFS was one of the first programs 
for fathers, and although it achieved some 
successes, it generally fell short of its initial 
goals. Yet the full measure of the pro- 
gram’s importance goes beyond its effects 
on the fathers who participated in it to its 
effects on the fatherhood field that is bur- 
geoning in its wake. Program evaluation 
contributes to social policy formation as 
much by showing what doesn’t work as by 
showing what does work. In the case of 
PFS, the evaluation suggested several 
potential improvements on the program 
model, and it is encouraging that some 
current fatherhood programs have already 
gone beyond the model in these or other 
ways. At the same time, the PFS experience 
also speaks to issues that are larger than 
the components of any specific program. 
Following are some concluding thoughts 
about the evaluation’s implications for the 
child support system in its treatment of 
low-income men and for the structure and 
purpose of fatherhood programs. 



The ChiOdl Support System 

The child support system’s original 
mission was to secure payments from noncus- 
todial fathers in order to recover welfare costs 
relating to the custodial mothers. This focus 
on cost recovery had a profound effect on the 
culture of child support agencies: Essentially, 
nonpaying fathers were viewed as lawbreak- 
ers. Recognizing that this focus has led to 
policies that may be counterproductive, many 
have called for a change in the culture of the 
child support system to one that is less 
focused on cost recovery and more focused 
on helping low-income families, which 
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involves working with other agencies to help 

S3 

low-income fathers. 

The PFS experience shows that this 
shift in focus is possible. Child support staff 
can effectively handle these new types of 
cases; they can institute procedures to review 
fathers’ cases and modify their support orders 
as appropriate; and they can work with other 
agencies to monitor fathers’ progress in 
employment and training programs. Such 
changes have been occurring to some extent 
in child support offices around the country. 

As in the large demonstration projects, sever- 
al states have started programs that provide 
services to fathers through partnerships of 
child support agencies and community-based 
organizations. At the core of these changes is 
recognition that many low-income fathers, 
although not necessarily paying child sup- 
port, are involved with their children to some 
degree, both emotionally and financially. 

The following two practices, in particular, 
could foster rather than hinder father-child 
relationships. 

o Pass through all of the child support 
payments to the family. 

At the time that PFS started, the “$50 
pass-through” policy was still in effect, so that 
custodial mothers on welfare received only 
the first $50 per month of the fathers’ child 
support payments and any additional collec- 
tions were kept by the state and federal gov- 
ernments to offset welfare costs. This pass- 
through policy is widely thought to discour- 
age payments. Fathers in PFS were well aware 
of the policy and often responded to it by 

® 33. Primus and Daugirdas, 2000. 



opting to provide informal payments, which 
they knew would direcdy benefit the custodial 
family. In addition, the recent evaluation of 
the Wisconsin Works (W-2) Child Support 
Demonstration tested the effects of passing 
through all of the support payments to the 
family and disregarding this amount when 
calculadng custodial mothers’ welfare grants. 
Findings from the W-2 evaluation show that 
this new policy encouraged more fathers to 
make support payments. 4 

The 1996 welfare reform law eliminat- 
ed the pass-through requirement, so that 
states are now free to pass through the entire 
amount to the family (although the states 
must cover these costs). Unfortunately, most 
states have retained the $50 pass-through or 
eliminated it entirely, thus keeping all of the 

35 

child support payments for the state. 

o Consider policies to prevent the buildup 
of unreasonable child support arrearages. 

Over half the men in PFS owed more 
than $2,000 in child support when they 
entered the program. Such debts are unlikely 
to be paid, considering the extreme poverty 
in which many low-income fathers live, and 
they create an incentive to avoid the child 
support system entirely. Child support prac- 
tices that more adequately address fathers’ 
circumstances would help to prevent the 
buildup of this level of debt. Support orders 
should be set according to what a father can 
pay, for example, and should be modified 
during periods when he cannot pay. 



34. Meyer and Cancian, 2001. 

35. Child support collections that are not passed 
through to the family are used to offset welfare costs, 
with a share of the collections going to the state and the 
rest to the federal government. If a state chooses to pass 
through the collections to the family, it forgoes its share 
of collections but must also repay the federal share, 
meaning that the state covers the entire cost, not just the 

^ ^ state’s share, of the pass-through. 
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For fathers who do owe large amounts 
of child support today, program designers 
should consider debt forgiveness policies. 

The Baltimore site in the Partners for Fragile 
Families Demonstration includes a debt-lever- 
aging component, whereby fathers’ debts are 
reduced over time as long as the men are 
working and/or participadng in the program. 
Since 1986, with the enactment of the 
Bradley amendment, the courts have not 
been allowed to modify past-due support. 
However, the parties owed the debt — the 
state or the custodial parent — are allowed to 
forgive or compromise the pordon of the 
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debt owed to them. 

Fatilheirlhood] Programs 

The Involvement of the Child 

Support Agency 

PFS required a partnership between 
child support agencies and other service 
providers, and many current fatherhood pro- 
grams have a similar structure. Yet it is not 
obvious that providing services in a “package” 
is necessary or even preferable to providing 
them separately. An alternadve model might 
be a program that focuses solely on employ- 
ment and training services for fathers; after 
the men find jobs, the child support system 
could step in and begin enforcing payments 
— of course, with support orders set at appro- 
priate levels and modified when necessary. 

There are several advantages to involv- 
ing the child support agency as a program 
partner. First, the agency can influence 
recruitment and participation in the pro- 
gram. Although recruitment is never easy, 
child support staff are an obvious source of 



referrals — as in PFS and in many of the pro- 
grams operating with Welfare-to-Work funds. 
In terms of encouraging fathers to partici- 
pate, the child support agency can provide 
both incentives and sanctions. For example, 
the agency can lower support orders while 
fathers participate in the program; and staff 
can refer noncompliant fathers back to court, 
where they will face standard enforcement 
and possible incarceration. 

Second, if one of the goals of the pro- 
gram is to increase fathers’ support payments, 
the findings from PFS show that it is impor- 
tant to have the child support agency strongly 
involved, so that staff can track fathers’ partic- 
ipation and employment, modify support 
orders, and enforce payment. 

Third, the child support agency’s 
involvement as a partner might facilitate the 
shift toward a focus that is more responsive to 
fathers’ circumstances. In PFS, child support 
staffs involvement with service providers 
helped them to see and appreciate the reality 
of the men’s lives. It is not clear that the sys- 
tem would undertake this shift in philosophy 
on its own. Such a shift might increase the 
fathers’ willingness to be part of the formal 
child support system if they see it as “fair.” It 
might also enhance the effectiveness of the 
employment and training services for fathers. 
In an earlier program, the Young Unwed 
Fathers Project, once the fathers found jobs, 
they were subsequently pursued by the child 
support system. Being unprepared for this 
outcome, and without a program set up to 
ensure that the system would set reasonable 
support orders, many of the young men felt 
that they had been misled. 

Strong involvement by the child sup- 
port agency also has several potential draw- 
backs — one being that it could make fathers 
reluctant to enroll in the program in the first 
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place. The men in PFS had adversarial rela- 
tionships with the child support system; many 
had even been arrested for failing to pay 
child support. Similarly, some of the pro- 
grams currently funded by the Welfare-to- 
Work grants have also found that some 
fathers, especially those with large arrearages, 
are reluctant to become more involved with 
the child support system. Some men also fear 
that an invitation to participate in a father- 
hood program is a “sting” operation designed 
to enforce support payments. 

A second potential disadvantage of 
partnering with the child support system, as 
the PFS experience shows, is that the collabo- 
ration of diverse agencies poses major coordi- 
nation challenges and calls on each agency to 
make a large shift in its philosophy. Although 
the child support staff in the PFS sites were 
able to change their operating procedures to 
accommodate the program’s demands (typi- 
cally, by reducing their caseloads) it is not 
clear that all local child support systems 
would have sufficient time and resources to 
do this effectively. 

Finally, some have argued that PFS, 
because it tried to accomplish so many differ- 
ent goals, was limited in the extent to which 
it could achieve any of them. The program’s 
focus on increasing child support payments, 
for example, may have taken away from its 
focus on providing effective employment and 
training services or services to help the men 
become better fathers. 



Serving a Broader Group of Men 
Although the fathers in PFS were very 
disadvantaged, the problems they experi- 
enced with poverty and the labor market are 
common to a significant number of poor 
men, whether fathers or not. The economic 
O is of less-skilled men has deteriorated sub- 



stantially since the early 1970s. This decline 
has not been limited to men who are noncus- 
todial fathers, and it has had effects that go 
beyond the failure to pay child support. 
Wilson has argued, for example, that the 
decline in black men’s employment prospects 
has contributed to the fall in marriage rates 
within their communities. 

PFS served low-income men who were 
not paying child support, and most of the 
current programs target similar groups. But 
should programs necessarily be restricted to 
fathers who are not paying child support, or 
should they instead serve all low-income non- 
custodial fathers? Going a step further, 
should they serve all low-income men, who 
are generally an underserved group? Most 
employment and training programs are tar- 
geted to current or past welfare recipients, 
and the programs that do serve men, such as 
the JTPA program, serve only a small fraction 
of those eligible. A recent study estimated 
that only about 6 percent of low-income non- 
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custodial fathers participated in JTPA. In the 
effort to develop effective services for noncus- 
todial fathers, program designers might con- 
sider the benefits and costs of serving a 
broader population. Doing so might help 
with recruitment problems and also improve 
the effectiveness of services that are provided 
in groups. Some of the sites in the OCSE 
Responsible Fatherhood Demonstration fol- 
low this strategy, casting a wide net in their 
recruitment efforts and accepting into the 
program the fathers who did not meet all the 
eligibility criteria. 

In their efforts to better serve low- 
income men, policymakers might also consid- 
er expanding eligibility for the Earned 
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Income Tax Credit to include noncustodial 
fathers who pay child support. The EITC, 
which provides substantial benefits to low- 
income working families, is currently 
available only to families with children. 
Allowing noncustodial fathers to claim the 
benefit — possibly sharing it with the mother 
if she works or increasing the amount given 
to two parents who work and provide support 
— would encourage work and child support 
payments, thus improving the lives of both 
the fathers and their children. 



Marriage 

I really want to be, I want to be a 

family man. That's what I want to be. 

There is growing sentiment among 
some advocates and policymakers that the key 
to stemming the tide of absent fatherhood 
lies in policies that encourage marriage. Such 
policies might include providing messages 
about the importance and benefits of mar- 
riage, in an effort to change social norms; 
providing classes to teach marriage and par- 
enting skills; and reducing the disincentives 
for marriage that exist in the tax code and 
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some transfer policies. The implication is 
that fatherhood programs should include 
more explicit references to the benefits of 
marriage. A few of the sites in the Partners 
for Fragile Families Demonstration have 
recently taken this route, adding marriage 
discussions to their peer support component. 

The lesson from the PFS evaluation 
and other research is that efforts to promote 
marriage within fatherhood programs will be 
limited in what they achieve unless they also 
address the men’s need for stable and well- 



paying jobs. Although there is undoubtedly a 
cultural component to the decline in mar- 
riage rates (because this has occurred across 
all economic groups), an important part of 
the decline for low-income families is eco- 
nomic. As mentioned, Wilson found that part 
of the reduction in marriage in low-income 
communities reflects a fall in the number of 
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gainfully employed, or “marriageable, men. 
In interviews with low-income single mothers 
in Philadelphia, Edin found that many 
women were interested in marriage but at the 
same time were reluctant to marry men who 
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were economically unstable. 

For their part, the fathers in PFS were 
interested in being partners and fathers, but 
they were usually hindered from doing so by 
their own lack of stability and income. As the 
quotation above illustrates, low-income 
fathers often have the desire to be “a family 
man.” But many lack the capacity. 

Helping low-income men develop the 
capacity to become responsible fathers 
should be a goal of social policy, since the 
potential benefits — including greater stabili- 
ty in the men’s own lives, more involvement 
with their children, and the formation of 
longer-lasting relationships — go far beyond 
the men themselves. In the ongoing effort to 
design strategies that work for low-income 
men, the PFS experience points to several 
promising approaches that fatherhood pro- 
grams might take. 
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APPENDIX 



The Effffecis off PFS odd ClhSOdlireDD 

The survey of custodial mothers 
included a limited number of questions 
about their children’s well-being. These 
questions, like the questions about fathers’ 
visitation, refer to the youngest child for 
whom support was owed. In addition, they 
were asked only whether the child was 
between ages 5 and 17. Thus, although the 
custodial parent survey includes interviews 
with 2,005 custodial mothers, only 1,173 
mothers were asked the questions referring 
to the well-being of the youngest child. A 
few of the questions related to the behav- 
ior of older children; these were asked 
only of mothers whose children were ages 
11 to 17. The size of this smaller sample 
is 365. 

Appendix Table 1 presents some of the 
results of the custodial parent survey. The 
outcomes refer to the period covering the six 
months prior to the survey, or months 7 to 12 



of the follow-up period. The data tell a mixed 
story. Fewer mothers in the PFS group than 
the control group responded that their chil- 
dren had seen a doctor for emotional or 
behavioral problems, and fewer reported that 
their children were not currently enrolled in 
school. On the other hand, more mothers in 
the PFS group reported that their children 
had been truant in the six months prior to 
the survey. It is possible that the effects on 
enrollment and truancy are related, if the 
children who were encouraged to stay in 
school are those who would have been truant 
most often. Finally, PFS had no effects on 
school performance and discipline (shown in 
the table) or on other behaviors of adoles- 
cents, such as involvement with the police 
(not shown). The results suggest that the pro- 
gram may have had some effects on children, 
but the mixed pattern of results, combined 
with the limited number of outcomes 
analyzed, suggests caution in drawing con- 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from 
the custodial parent survey. 

NOTES: A two-tailed t-test was 
applied to differences between pro- 
gram and control groups. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as 
*** = | percent; ** = 5 percent; 

* = 10 percent. 

All outcomes refer to the six 
~~iths prior to the survey. 



IMPACTS ON CHILDREN 



Outcome (%) 


PFS 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Impact 


For children ages 5 to 17 


Did the child have displinary or behavioral 
problems at school? 


33.5 


35.3 


-1 .8 


Did the child see a doctor or therapist for emotional 
or behavioral problems? 


9.1 


12.6 


-3.4* 


How well has the child done in school? 


One of the best 


29.3 


30.0 


-0.7 


Near or above the middle 


56.1 


56.8 


-0.6 


Below the middle 


14.4 


13.2 


1.2 


The child was not enrolled in school. 


2.4 


4.5 


-2.1** 


For children ages 11 to 17 


Has the child skipped school or cut classes? 


18.9 


9.5 


9.4** 
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elusions. A fuller picture of the program’s 
effects would have required a more extensive 
set of questions about the children, such as 
items typically used in child development 
studies and a longer-term analysis. A wider 
range of child-related questions was not 
included in the survey of custodial mothers 
because the primary focus of the evaluation 
was on the fathers’ behavior. 
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Reforming Welfare and Making Work Pay 

Next Generation Project 

A collaboration among researchers at 
MDRC and several other leading research 
institutions focused on studying the effects 
of welfare, antipoverty, and employment 
policies on children and families. 

How Welfare and Work Policies Affect Children: A 

Synthesis of Research. 2001 . Pamela Morris, 
Aletha Huston, Greg Duncan, Danielle 
Crosby, Johannes Bos. 

How Welfare and Work Policies Affect Employment and 
Income: A Synthesis of Research. 2001. Dan 
Bloom, Charles Michalopoulos. 

ReWORKing Welfare: Technical 
Assistance for States and! Localities 

A multifaceted effort to assist states and 
localities in designing and implementing 
their welfare reform programs. The project 
includes a series of “how-to” guides, confer- 
ences, briefings, and customized, in-depth 
technical assistance. 

After AFDC: Welfare-to-Work Choices and Challenges for 
States. 1997. Dan Bloom. 

Work First: How to Implement an Employment-Focused 
Approach to Welfare Reform. 1997. Amy 
Brown. 

Business Partnerships: How to Involve Employers in 
Welfare Reform. 1998. Amy Brown, Maria 
Buck, Erik Skinner. 

Promoting Participation: How to Increase Involvement 
in Welfare-to-Work Activities. 1999. Gayle 
Hamilton, Susan Scrivener. 

Encouraging Work , Reducing Poverty: The Impact of 
Work Incentive Programs. 2000. Gordon 
Berlin. 

Steady Work and Better Jobs: How to Help Low-Income 
Parents Sustain Employment and Advance in 
the Workforce. 2000. Julie Strawn, Karin 
Martinson. 

Note: For works not published by MDRC, the 
publisher’s name is shown in parentheses. With a 
few exceptions, this list includes reports published 
by MDRC since 1999. A complete publications 
list is available from MDRC and on its Web site 
^^""w.mdrc.org) , from which copies of MDRC’s 
g judications can also be downloaded. 



Beyond Work First: How to Help Hard-to-Employ 
Individuals Get Jobs and Succeed in the 
Workforce. 2001. Amy Brown. 

Project on Devolution and Urban 
Change 

A multi-year study in four major urban 
counties — Cuyahoga County, Ohio (which 
includes the city of Cleveland), Los 
Angeles, Miami-Dade, and Philadelphia — 
that examines how welfare reforms are 
being implemented and affect poor people, 
their neighborhoods, and the institutions 
that serve them. 

Big Cities and Welfare Reform: Early Implementation 
and Ethnographic Findings from the Project on 
Devolution and Urban Change. 1999. Janet 
Quint, Kathryn Edin, Maria Buck, Barbara 
Fink, Yolanda Padilla, Olis Simmons-Hewitt, 
Mary Valmont. 
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Leavers: How Are They Faring ? 2001. Nandita 
Verma, Claudia Coulton. 



Time Limits 

Florida's Family Transition Program 

An evaluation of Florida’s initial time-limit- 
ed welfare program, which includes ser- 
vices, requirements, and financial work 
incentives intended to reduce long-term 
welfare receipt and help welfare recipients 
find and keep jobs. 

The Family Transition Program: Implementation and 
Three-Year Impacts of Florida's Initial Time- 
Limited Welfare Program. 1999. Dan Bloom, 
Mary Farrell, James Kemple, Nandita 
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The Family Transition Program: Final Report on 

Florida *s Initial Time-Limited Welfare Program. 
2000. Dan Bloom, James Kemple, Pamela 
Morris, Susan Scrivener, Nandita Verma, 
Richard Hendra. 

Cross-State Study of Time-Limited 
Welfare 

An examination of the implementation of 
some of the first state-initiated time-limited 
welfare programs. 

Welfare Time Limits: An Interim Report Card. 1999. 
Dan Bloom. 

Connecticut's Jobs First Program 

An evaluation of Connecticut’s statewide 
time-limited welfare program, which 
includes financial work incentives and 
requirements to participate in employment- 
related services aimed at rapid job place- 
ment. This study provides some of the earli- 
est information on the effects of time limits 
in major urban areas. 

Connecticut Post-Time Limit Tracking Study: Six-Month 
Survey Results. 1999. Jo Anna Hunter- 
Manns, Dan Bloom. 

Jobs First Implementation and Early Impacts of 

Connecticut's Welfare Reform Initiative. 2000. 
Dan Bloom, Laura Melton, Charles 
Michalopoulos, Susan Scrivener, Johanna 
Walter. 

Connecticut ’$ Jobs First Program: An Analysis of Welfare 
Leavers. 2000. Laura Melton, Dan Bloom. 

Vermont's Welfare Restructuring 
Project 

An evaluation of Vermont’s statewide wel- 
fare reform program, which includes a 
work requirement after a certain period of 
welfare receipt, and financial work incen- 
tives. 

Forty-Two Month Impacts of Vermont s Welfare 

Restructuring Project. 1999. Richard Hendra, 
Charles Michalopoulos. 

WRP: Key Findings from the Forty-Two-Month Client 
Survey. 2000. Dan Bloom, Richard Hendra, 
Charles Michalopoulos. 



Financial Incentives 

Encouraging Work, Reducing Poverty: The Impact of 
Work Incentive Programs. 2000. Gordon 
Berlin. 



Minnesota Family Investment 
Program 

An evaluation of Minnesota’s pilot welfare 
reform initiative, which aims to encourage 
work, alleviate poverty, and reduce welfare 
dependence. 

Reforming Welfare and Reivarding Work: Final Report 
on the Minnesota Family Investment Program. 
2000 : 

Volume 1: Effects on Adults. Cynthia Miller, Virginia 
Knox, Lisa Gennetian, Martey Dodoo, Jo 
Anna Hunter, Cindy Redcross. 

Volume 2: Effects on Children. Lisa Gennetian, 
Cynthia Miller. 

Reforming Welfare and Reivarding Work: A Summary of 
the Final Report on the Minnesota Family 
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Mew Hope Project 

A test of a community-based, work-focused 
antipoverty program and welfare alternative 
operating in Milwaukee. 

New Hope for People with Low Incomes: Two-Year 
Results of a Program to Reduce Poverty and 
Reform Welfare. 1999. Johannes Bos, Aletha 
Huston, Robert Granger, Greg Duncan, 
Thomas Brock, Vonnie McLoyd. 

Canada's Self-Sufficiency Project 

A test of the effectiveness of a temporary 
earnings supplement on the employment 
and welfare receipt of public assistance 
recipients. Reports on the Self-Sufficiency 
Project are available from: Social Research 
and Demonstration Corporation (SRDC), 
275 Slater St., Suite 900, Ottawa, Ontario 
KIP 5H9, Canada. Tel.: 613-237-4311; Fax: 
613-237-5045. In the United States, the 
reports are also available from MDRC. 

Does SSP Plus Increase Employment ? The Effect of 

Adding Services to the Self-Sufficiency Project s 
Financial Incentives (SRDC). 1999. Gail 
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When Financial Work Incentives Pay for Themselves: 

Early Findings from the Self-Sufficiency Project's 
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Applicant Study (SRDC). 1999. Charles 
Michalopoulos, Philip Robins, David Card. 
The Self-Sufficiency Project at 36 Months: Effects of a 
Financial Work Incentive on Employment and 
Income (SRDC). 2000. Charles 
Michalopoulos, David Card, Lisa 
Gennetian, Kristen Harknett, Philip K. 
Robins. 

The Self-Sufficiency Project at 36 Months: Effects on 

Children of a Program That Increased Parental 
Employment and Income (SRDC). 2000. 
Pamela Morris, Charles Michalopoulos. 

Mandatory Welfare Employment Programs 

National Evaluation of Wei fare- to - 
Work Strategies 

Conceived and sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), with support from the U.S. 
Department of Education (ED), this is the 
largest-scale evaluation ever conducted of 
different strategies for moving people from 
welfare to employment. 

Do Mandatory Welfare- to- Work Programs Affect 
the Well-Being of Children? A Synthesis of 
Child Research Conducted as Part of the 
National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 
Strategies (HHS/ED). 2000. Gayle Hamilton. 
Evaluating Alternative Welfare-to-Work Approaches : 
Tivo-Year Impacts for Eleven Programs 
(HHS/ED). 2000. Stephen Freedman, 
Daniel Friedlander, Gayle Hamilton, JoAnn 
Rock, Marisa Mitchell, Jodi Nudelman, 
Amanda Schweder, Laura Storto. 

Impacts on Young Children and Their Families Two 

Years After Enrollment: Findings from the Child 
Outcomes Study (HHS/ED). 2000. Sharon 
McGroder, Martha Zaslow, Kristin Moore, 
Suzanne LeMenestrel. 

What Works Best for Whom: Impacts of 20 Welfare-to- 

Work Programs by Subgroup (HHS/ED) . 2000. 
Charles Michalopoulos, Christine Schwartz. 

Los Angeles's Jobs-First 
GAtift 9 Program 

An evaluation of Los Angeles’s refocused 
GAIN (welfare-to-work) program, which 
emphasizes rapid employment. This is the 
first in-depth study of a full-scale “work 
first” program in one of the nation’s largest 
urban areas. 



The Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN Evaluation: First-Year 
Findings on Participation Patterns and Impacts. 
1999. Stephen Freedman, Marisa Mitchell, 
David Navarro. 

The Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN Evaluation: Final 
Report on a Work First Program in a Major 
Urban Center. 2000. Stephen Freedman, Jean 
Knab, Lisa Gennetian, David Navarro. 

Teen Parents on Welfare 

Teenage Parent Programs: A Synthesis of the Long-Term 
Effects of the New Chance Demonstration, Ohio's 
Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) 
Program, and the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
(TPD). 1998. Robert Granger, Rachel 
Cytron. 

Ohio's LEAP Program 

An evaluation of Ohio’s Learning, Earning, 
and Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses 
financial incentives to encourage teenage 
parents on welfare to stay in or return to 
school. 

LEAP: Final Report on Ohio 's Welfare Initiative to 
Improve School Attendance Among Teenage 
Parents. 1997. Johannes Bos, Veronica 
Fellerath. 

New Chance Demonstration 

A test of a comprehensive program of ser- 
vices that seeks to improve the economic 
status and general well-being of a group of 
highly disadvantaged young women and 
their children. 

Neiu Chance: Final Report on a Comprehensive Program 
for Young Mothers in Poverty and Their 
Children. 1997. Janet Quint, Johannes Bos, 
Denise Polit. 

Parenting Behavior in a Sample of Young Mothers in 
Poverty: Results of the Neiu Chance 
Observational Study. 1998. Martha Zaslow, 
Carolyn Eldred, editors. 

Other 

Monitoring Outcomes for Cuyahoga County's Welfare 

Leavers: How Are They Faring ? 2001. Nandi ta 
Verma, Claudia Coulton. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



Career Advancement and Wage 
Progression 

Opening Doors to Earning 
Credentials 

An exploration of strategies for increasing 
low-wage workers’ access to and completion 
of community college programs. 

Opening Doors: Expanding Educational Opportunities 
for Low-Income Workers. 2001. Susan 
Golonka, Lisa Matus-Grossman. 



Education Reform 
Career Academies 

The largest and most comprehensive evalu- 
ation of a school-to-work initiative, this 
study examines a promising approach to 
high school restructuring and the school- 
to-work transition. 

Career Academies: Building Career Awareness and 
Work-Based Learning Activities Through 
Employer Partnerships. 1999. James Kemple, 
Susan Poglinco, Jason Snipes. 

Career Academies: Impacts on Students ’ Engagement 

and Performance in High School. 2000. James 
Kemple, Jason Snipes. 

Project GRAD 

This evaluation examines Project GRAD, an 
education initiative targeted at urban 
schools and combining a number of proven 
or promising reforms. 

Building the Foundation for Improved Student 

Performance: The Pre-Curricular Phase of 
Project GRAD Newark. 2000. Sandra Ham, 
Fred Doolittle, Glee Ivory Holton. 



Toyota Families in Schools 

A discussion of the factors that determine 
whether an impact analysis of a social pro- 
gram is feasible and warranted, using an 
evaluation of a new family literacy initiative 
as a case study. 

An Evaluability Assessment of the Toyota Families in 
Schools Program. 2001. Janet Quint. 

Project Transition 

A demonstration program that tested a 
combination of school-based strategies to 
facilitate students’ transition from middle 
school to high school. 

Project Transition: Testing an Intervention to Help High 
School Freshmen Succeed. 1999. Janet Quint, 
Cynthia Miller, Jennifer Pastor, Rachel 
Cytron. 

Equity 2000 

Equity 2000 is a nationwide initiative spon- 
sored by the College Board to improve low- 
income students’ access to college. The 
MDRC paper examines the implementation 
of Equity 2000 in Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 

Getting to the Right Algebra: The Equity 2000 Initiative 
in Milwaukee Public Schools. 1999. Sandra 
Ham, Erica Walker. 

School -to- Work Project 

A study of innovative programs that help 
students make the transition from school to 
work or careers. 

Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs Linking 
School and Work (Jossey-Bass Publishers). 
1995. Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp, Joshua 
Haimson. 



LBLAA Initiative 

This study of the Literacy in Libraries 
Across America (LILAA) initiative explores 
the efforts of five adult literacy programs in 
public libraries to improve learner persis- 
tence. 



So I Made Up My Mind: Introducing a Study of Adult 
Learner Persistence in Library Literacy 
Programs. 2000. John T. Comings, Sondra 
Cuban. 

“I Did It for Myself ’: Studying Efforts to Increase Adult 
Student Persistence in Library Literacy 
Programs. 2001. John T. Comings, Sondra 
Cuban, Johannes Bos, Catherine Taylor. 



ERJC 



Home-Grown Progress: The Evolution of Innovative 
School-to-Work Programs. 1997. Rachel 
Pedraza, Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp. 



Employment and Community Initiatives 

Jobs-Plus Initiative 

A multi-site effort to gready increase 
employment among public housing resi- 
dents. 

Mobilizing Public Housing Communities for Work: 

Origins and Early Accomplishments of the Jobs- 
Plus Demonstration. 1 999 . J ames Riccio. 




Recent Publications on Other MDRC Projects 
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Building a Convincing Test of a Public Housing 

Employment Program Using Non-Experimental 
Methods: Planning for the Jobs-Plus 
Demonstration. 1999. Howard Bloom. 
Jobs-Plus Site-by-Site: An Early Look at Program 
Implementation. 2000. Edited by Susan 
Philipson Bloom with Susan Blank. 

Building New Partnerships for Employment: 

Collaboration Among Agencies and Public 
Housing Residents in the Jobs-Plus 
Demonstration. 2001. Linda Kato, James 
Riccio. 

Neighborhood Jobs limit satis we 

An initiative to increase employment in a 
number of low-income communities. 

The Neighborhood Jobs Initiative: An Early Report on 
the Vision and Challenges of Bringing an 
Employment Focus to a Community-Building 
Initiative. 2001. Frieda Molina, Laura 
Nelson. 

Connections tio Work Project 

A study of local efforts to increase competi- 
tion in the choice of providers of employ- 
ment services for welfare recipients and 
other low-income populations. The project 
also provides assistance to cutting-edge 
local initiatives aimed at helping such peo- 
ple access and secure jobs. 

Designing and Administering a Wage-Paying 

Community Service Employment Program Under 
TANF: Some Considerations and Choices. 1999. 
Kay Sherwood. 

San Francisco Works: Toward an Employer-Led 

Approach to Welfare Reform and Workforce 
Development. 2000. Steven Bliss. 

Canada's Earnings Supplement 
Project 

A test of an innovative financial incentive 
intended to expedite the reemployment of 
displaced workers and encourage full-year 
work by seasonal or part-year workers, 
thereby also reducing receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Testing a Re-employment Incentive for Displaced 

Workers: The Earnings Supplement Project. 
1999. Howard Bloom, Saul Schwartz, 
Susanna Lui-Gurr, Suk-Won Lee. 
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E.-ia-'rt i a 

MDRC Working Papers on Research 
Methodology 

A new series of papers that explore alterna- 
tive methods of examining the implementa- 
tion and impacts of programs and policies. 

Building a Convincing Test of a Public Housing 

Employment Program Using Non-Experimental 
Methods: Planning for the Jobs-Plus 
Demonstration. 1999. Howard Bloom. 
Estimating Program Impacts on Student Achievement 
Using “Short” Interrupted Time Series. 1999. 
Howard Bloom. 

Using Cluster Random Assignment to Measure Program 
Impacts: Statistical Implications for the 
Evaluation of Education Programs. 1999. 
Howard Bloom, Johannes Bos, Suk-Won 
Lee. 

Measuring the Impacts of Whole School Reforms: 

Methodological Lessons from an Evaluation of 
Accelerated Schools. 2001. Howard Bloom. 

The Politics of Random Assignment: Implementing 
Studies and Impacting Policy. 2000. Judith 
Gueron. 

Modeling the Performance of Welfare-to-Work Programs: 
The Effects of Program Management and 
Services , Economic Environment , and Client 
Characteristics. 2001. Howard Bloom, 

Carolyn Hill, James Riccio. 

A Regression-Based Strategy for Defining Subgroups in a 
Social Experiment. 2001. James Kemple, Jason 
Snipes. 
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The Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC) is a nonprof- 
it, nonpartisan social policy research organi- 
zation. We are dedicated to learning what 
works to improve the well-being of low- 
income people. Through our research and 
the active communicadon of our findings, we 
seek to enhance the effecdveness of social 
policies and programs. MDRC was founded in 
1974 and is located in New York City and San 
Francisco. 

MDRC's current projects focus on wel- 
fare and economic security, educadon, and 
employment and community inidadves. 
Complemendng our evaluadons of a wide 
range of welfare reforms are new studies of 
supports for the working poor and emerging 
analyses of how programs affect children's 
development and their families' well-being. 

In the field of educadon, we are tesdng 
reforms aimed at improving the performance 
of public schools, especially in urban areas. 
Finally, our community projects are using 



innovadve approaches to increase employ- 
ment in low-income neighborhoods. 

Our projects are a mix of demonstra- 
tions — field tests of promising program 
models — and evaluadons of government 
and community inidadves, and we employ a 
wide range of methods to determine a pro- 
gram's effects, including large-scale studies, 
surveys, case studies, and ethnographies of 
individuals and families. We share the find- 
ings and lessons from our work — including 
best pracdces for program operators — with a 
broad audience within the policy and pracd- 
doner community, as well as the general pub- 
lic and the media. 

Over the past quarter century, MDRC 
has worked in almost every state, all of 
the nadon's largest cides, and Canada. We 
conduct our projects in partnership with state 
and local governments, the federal govern- 
ment, public school systems, community 
organizadons, and numerous private 
philanthropies. 
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